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Not all monsters 


are make-believe. 


Complications can lead blindness even 
brain damage. But measles can prevented. 
That’s why we’re giving millions dollars 
through 1996 educate and encourage 
parents vaccinate their kids. Preventive 
care included many Aetna Health 
Plans programs. After all, prevention the 
best form health care. For our brochure, 

Vaccinations, call 


Measles very real threat your child. 
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federal 
funding 
controversial art... 


“Censorship 
really issue 
control. 
It’s issue power 
over what others 
will will not have 
the opportunity 


John Frohnmayer 
former Chairman, 


National Endowment for the Arts 


always think alike! 


phemous. 


reach into our pocket 
taxpayers and ask 
for public funding it. 
There difference 
between censorship 
and sponsorship” 


Richard Land 
Christian Life Commission 


Atasummithosted The Freedom Forum provide forthe free exchange 
When turned federal funding controversial art, critiques candiscuss and debate the issues help propel all 

were raised from both ends the spectrum. towards understanding Thisis making 
from religious liberty freedom expression stage. freedom everyone—even think alike. 


THE FREEDOM FORUM BOULEVARD ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 22209 
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FOR WHAT 
RIGHT, FAIR, 
AND DECENT” 


From the founding editorial 


1961 
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The Greatest Tab Story Ever Told 
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Why the Press Always Right 
Being journalist means never having say sorry 
HOWARD KURTZ 
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Does Anyone Get GATT? 

The farm-subsidy feud between the U.S. and France has 
yielded bumper crop chauvinism the press 

MICHAEL BALTER 


The Waco Watch 

From the start the siege the cult compound, the press 
came under fire 

JOE HOLLEY 


APMWIDE WORLD 


The Americanization The Economist 

With nearly half its readers here, the 150-year-old British 
“smarty-pants” has good reason bullish the U.S.A. 
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THE NEW YORKER: 
NOTES AND COMMENT 


Eric Utne all over the place his attack 
the new New Yorker March/April). 

starts out boasting that “Though I’m 
magazine junkie, and started Utne Reader 
indulge habit, The New Yorker has 
never been must-read list.” Instead, 
used borrow his dad’s copy when some- 
body told him there was something 
worth looking at, which was seldom. 

Yet the end his piece he’s pontificat- 
ing about how “The New Yorker oid 
always seemed exercise defining 
and refining the ideas deemed permissible for 
admission civilized discourse,” and on. 

Excuse me, Eric, but how would you 
know? Didn’t you just tell you didn’t 
even read The New Yorker old? 

Mr. Utne seems worried that the new 
New Yorker being corrupted superficial- 
ity and glitz. This does not deter him from 
offering snide critique the clothes worn 
the editors saw during his visit. Tina 
Brown’s “camel-colored wrap was shapeless 
and limp.” She carried big, black, Gucci- 
like handbag.” And she was accompanied 
little woman, hurrying backwards,” who 
was “talking nonstop,” and who “turned out 
The New Yorker’s first-ever director 
public relations, Maurie Perl.” 

Some colleagues have detected 
tincture sexism these crude jests. pre- 
fer see them attempt mock “Talk 
the humor. But grow impa- 
tient when Mr. Utne who omits men- 
tion that The New Yorker the first large- 
circulation, general-interest national maga- 
zine the history American journalism 
have female editor-in-chief, that three 
the five new editors she has hired are also 
women, and that she has eagerly published 
pieces (among others) Marie Brenner, 
Lucinda Franks, Deborah Garrison, Alma 
Guillermoprieto, Anna Husarska, Jamaica 
Kincaid, Jane Kramer, Susan Orlean, Katha 
Pollit, Susan Sheehan, and Mary Anne 
Weaver instructs Ms. Brown that she 
should “use more writing women.” 

the way, Maurie Perl not The New 
Yorker’s first-ever director public rela- 


LETTERS 


tions. When was staff writer here twenty 
years ago, back the days “civilized dis- 
course,” the p.r. director was Hoyt “Pete” 
Spelman. was frequent presence the 
editorial floors bustled about trying 
get the magazine’s name the papers. 

Mr. Utne makes much New Yorker 
subscription mailing that features the fact 
that Tina Brown now the editor the 
magazine. sees this evidence that she 
has “transformed The New Yorker” into 
“weekly epistle for America’s new ortho- 
doxy the cult personality.” 

Mr. Utne, what did you say the name 
your magazine was again? 

HENDRICK HERTZBERG 
THE NEW YORKER 
NEW YORK, 


“Tina’s New Yorker,” Eric Utne 
writes that Tina Brown “ran unsigned 
piece new staff writer Jeffrey Toobin 
that was critical his ex-boss, Iran- 
contra special counsel Lawrence Walsh. 
Toobin had been taken court 
Walsh attempt block his book 
about the Iran-contra investigation.” 
First, was one several contributors 
the piece about our Comment 
section, which always unsigned. work 
amounted about third the finished 
product. Second, the piece was actually large- 
favorable Walsh and the goals his 
investigation. Third, publisher, Penguin 
U.S.A., and initiated the lawsuit against 
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canners. 


How can business people keep with the 


all over the world? 

foreign correspondents are 
devoted exclusively business news 
from news bureaus the US. and around 
the globe. 

The information they uncover and interpret 


world business unless they know what business 


published more than 120 magazines, newsletters 
and electronic news services. 

print on-line, via satellite laser disk 
whatever form frequency that 
business people want, McGraw-Hill 
delivers world business information 


leads the probing articles and news items 
world interested readers. 


Walsh and won the right publish uncen- 
sored version Opening Arguments. 

JEFFREY TOOBIN 

THE NEW YORKER 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The editors reply: regret having failed 
point out that Mr. Toobin was not the sole 
author the Comment piece and regret, 
too, the error involving who sued whom 
error introduced, ironically, the pro- 
cess trying correct previously exist- 
ing error. for Mr. Toobin’s claim that 
“the piece was actually largely favorable 
Walsh and the goals his investigation,” 
find this disingenuous. Favorable the 
goals, yes. Favorable Walsh? the same 
paragraph which Toobin state that 
“Mr. Walsh has rightly made the point that 
describe the Walsh investigation 
fragmented and drawn-out affair,” whose 
hearings turned into rushed, circuslike 
political slugfest, which did nothing settle 
the larger question wars, secret open, 
undertaken the executive.” 


Eric Utne’s look Tina Brown’s New 
Yorker, found particularly interesting his 
quotation from Seymour Krim’s essay 
“Who’s Afraid The New Yorker Now?” 
the effect that the fading magazine would 
improve only were bought loving 
owner with respect for the good old days. 

However, got the date the essay 
wrong eight years. The essay, which 
appears Krim’s book Shake For the 
World, Smartass, dated 1962; was the 
book that was published “some twenty-three 
years ago” actually, some twenty-two 
years ago, 1971. 

any rate, among Krim’s worries was 
the growing dominance advertising forces 
over editorial forces the magazine. 
Recalling Harold Ross’s “not allowing the 
advertising people even walk the edi- 
torial floor,” Krim complained that now they 
“have the power [to] bring the gelt.” 

What neither Krim nor Utne seems tol- 
erate the real partnership that exists 
between editors and the business side 
magazines, partnership Ross recognized 
when introduced “On and Off the 
Avenue” time when the magazine need- 
attract the attention advertisers 
order survive the early years. The 
mythology strict separation church and 
state grew around The New Yorker the 
heady days when advertising was hot that 
“unsuitable” ads were being turned away. 
The mythology, course, was abetted 
Ross’s insistence upon it. 

But things not change and advertisers 
will have always with and they are 
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ats 


getting more aggressive. The New Yorker 

lucky have smart editor willing fight 

both sides the tough battle that the current 
economy presents. 

SEY CHASSLER 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 


almost impossible find adequate 
weekly monthly journalism the United 
Kingdom. Such there comes mainly 
from abroad. this context, Tina Brown’s 
assumption editorial control The New 
Yorker has been disaster. The extremely 
high standard reporting, formerly that 
magazine’s hallmark, now denied us, and 
the character The New Yorker damaged 
beyond repair. 

British journalists don’t like the culture 
reporting that exists the U.S., and tend 
find the implicit judgments the best 
American journalism too subtle. 

Those who find well-informed and objec- 
tive writing boring, least write, might try 
reading the incessant flow misinformed 
opinion that must endure the U.K. 

SIMON JONES 
LONDON, 


COPS AND CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 


“Covering the Cops,” Jon Katz’s article 
about the controversial Cops show (CJR, 
January/February),completely ignored the 
disturbing civil liberties implications hav- 
ing live cameras capture the faces pretrial 
defendants for national broadcast. 

Katz failed mention the notorious case 
last spring which Cops camera crew 
recorded the scene police burst into sub- 
urban Washington state home, rousted 
couple and their children from their slumber, 
and slipped handcuffs the half-naked 
woman before finally realizing they were 
the wrong house. Victim Theresa Glover 
complained, pulled out bed and 
put gun me. Here with butt 
showing, and see the camera.” Cops decid- 
not broadcast the footage after discov- 
ering that the police had got the address 
wrong the crack-bust warrant. 

similar case, convictions were 
blocked massive Oakland heroin bust 
because NBC news team accompanied 
customs agents the raid, constituting 
invasion the defendants’ privacy. The 
judge the case ruled that NBC acted 
government agent the bust, relationship 
that showed potential for “abuse and cor- 
ruption.” 

Not only print journalists have 
responsibility resume our traditional adver- 
sarial relationship with the state, but now 
seems must also serve watchdogs over 


our counterparts national television studios 
who have betrayed the adversarial ethic. 

BILL WEINBERG 

NEWS EDITOR, HIGH TIMES 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Jon Katz replies: well aware that the 
police have richly documented history 
sometimes being brutal and irresponsible, 
and that reality broadcasts don’t adhere 
journalistic standards, mentioned the 
piece. But Weinberg’s letter does not cause 
fact, reinforces it. are all better off 
journalists cover the police instead leav- 
ing coverage shows like Cops. That’s why 
wrote the piece argue that journal- 
ism’s relationship with the police now 
adversarial that we’re hardly seeing any 
coverage them all, outside brutality 
issues. While the civil liberties and privacy 
questions Weinberg raises are important, 
they are not part the piece undertook. 


WHY TOO, MISSED 


applaud Russ Baker’s excellent story, 
The Big One That (Almost) Got 
Away” March/April), detailing how two 
major papers The New York Times and 
The Washington Post failed realize the 
importance the Iraqgate arms scandal until 
late the game, mainly because was com- 
plicated and they trusted too much official 
sources. reporter London from 1988 
through 1990, fell into the same trap. 

Writing for the Fairchild News Service, 
stumbled upon evidence that Britain was the 
major Western exporter machine tools 
Iraq. This “dual-use” equipment could 
used make innocent items like truck parts 
weapons. traced the vast majority 
the sales one company, Matrix Churchill. 

However, Matrix, along with several other 
machine-tool companies Italy, Germany, 
and Switzerland, claimed had government 
permits authorizing the sale sophisticated 
equipment Iraq. And officials within the 
British equivalent the Import-Export bank, 
which granted close billion dollars 
credits for exports Iraq over five years, 
told the sales were aboveboard. 

story, which ran Fairchild weekly 
called Metalworking News September 
1988, focused the business opportunities 
Iraq, not the legal questions. 

had ignored warning bells about the 
shady aspects the story. Paul Henderson, 
Matrix’s managing director, confirmed that 
Iraqi group owned most Matrix 
Churchill. one point, sat fly-by-night 
London office interviewing Iraqi national 
employed firm called Meed International 
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photo by William Snyder photo by Ken Geiger 


The Thrill Victory 
Congratulations Dallas Morning News 
photographers Ken Geiger and William 
Snyder for being awarded The 1993 
Pulitzer Prize for Spot News Photography. 
They received journalism’s most prestigious 
honor for their portfolio photographs 


capturing the human drama the 1992 
Summer Olympics. 


It’s thrill for all. 


Ken Geiger William Snyder 

Photographer Photographer Assistant Managing 


Editor/Visuals 


Previous Pulitzer Prizes awarded: 
1992, Investigative Reporting; 1991, Feature Photography; 1989, Explanatory Journalism; 1986, National Reporting. 


who was key person behind equipment 
sales Iraq. The man dodged questions 
and fished for any information had. 

While did note that the equipment could 
used make weapons, it’s clear 
hindsight that missed the major story for 
the same reasons the Times and Post did: 
was complex and “official” sources 
would confirm suspicions. The British 
government later admitted allowed the 
machine-tool sales because had been using 
Matrix Churchill front spy Iraq. 
ANDREW COLLIER 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


U.S. NEWSBREAKER 


his otherwise comprehensive examination 
coverage the Iraqgate story, Russ 
properly credits The Financial Times and the 
Los Angeles Times for their path-breaking 
reporting the Bush administration’s secret 
assistance providing arms and dual-use 
technology the government Iraq. 
Regrettably, however, the course accus- 
ing other news organizations being slow 
off the mark the story, Baker not only 
ignores lengthy June 1990 cover story 
U.S. News World Report the arming 
Iraq, fails mention the magazine’s 
extensive coverage the story through 1992. 

The June 1990 cover, published months 
before Iraq invaded Kuwait, was honored 
with Overseas Press Club award. 
Similarly, May 1992 cover story 
Iraqgate was cited Cable News Network, 
NBC News, and The New York Times, 
mention just few sources; indeed, William 
Safire the Times credited U.S. News with 
giving the name Iraqgate the story. Further, 
contrary Baker’s assertion that The Wall 
Street Journal broke the story financing 
for Iraq’s Scud missile program article 
September 16, 1992, News broke that 
story its cover story four months earlier. 

Baker properly critical much the 
Iraqgate coverage for its reliance blind 
quotes from sources whose affiliations and 
motives were never made clear. Over the 
course seven articles Iraqgate over five 
months, including extended piece the 
October 26, 1992, issue, News named 
FBI special agents, CIA station chiefs, Italian 
and U.S. banking officials, and others 
involved the story. Baker also properly 
critical the confusion betrayed much 
the coverage this complicated story. big 
graphic help read- 
ers understand the saga, U.S. News 
laid out precisely the method which inves- 
tigators believe proceeds from the U.S.-guar- 
anteed loans made their way Baghdad. 

right criticize many news 


organizations for their inadequate coverage 

the Iraqgate story. failing even note 

one the few exceptions his case, Baker 
and CJR only weaken their argument. 

MICHAEL RUBY 

EDITOR, U.S. NEWS WORLD REPORT 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
CONTRIBUTION 


Russ Baker’s piece did public service 
raising some troubling questions about 
national coverage the scandal. 

The Los Angeles Times and The Financial 
Times should proud their efforts. 
However, The Atlanta Constitution has done 
more this story than just cover hearing “in 
its own hometown,” Baker’s article suggest- 
ed. Peter Mantius, one the Constitution’s 
senior financial reporters, has been assigned 
the story for year and half. From his exclu- 
sive stories, readers learned: 

that the Atlanta U.S. attorney had rep- 
resented the central firm the case 
Iraq’s leading weapons procurement compa- 
the West immediately before the 
Bush administration put him charge 
probing the scandal; 

that the bank’s letters credit were 
used finance weapons equipment. One 
local company, Mantius reported, used $12 
million BNL letter credit export equip- 
ment Iraqi complex that produced mis- 
siles later fired U.S. and coalition troops 
the gulf war; 

that federal prosecutors awarded blan- 
ket immunity from prosecution key fig- 
ures the case, then withheld knowledge 
the agreements from the federal judge 
charge the case. Two granted immunity 
had carried out the vital function borrow- 
ing all the money later provided Iraq. 
Two others who received immunity were the 
top Western officials Iraq’s weapons pro- 
curement network the U.S. and Great 
Britain. One worked for British intelligence; 

that Atlanta prosecutors were deeply 
concerned about CIA involvement the 
scheme least two years before the intelli- 
gence agency acknowledged had withheld 
relevant documents from the prosecution, 
the defense, and the judge that tended 
exculpate the defendant; 

and, most recently, that bank telexes 
between Rome, Baghdad, and Atlanta show 
senior officials BNL headquarters Rome 
knew long before the FBI raided the bank’s 
Atlanta office 1989 that the Atlanta branch 
played vital role financing Iraq. 

ROBERT LEE HOTZ 
ASSISTANT METRO EDITOR 
THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
ATLANTA, GA. 


THE CASE 


Congratulations the excellent story the 
media’s general failure pursue the 
Iraqgate story. Russ Baker’s remarks were 
long overdue. too, have been frustrated 
the failure the top investigative journalists 
jump the story. One correction need- 
ed, however, and that that someone did 
respond the February 1992 series sto- 
ries Doug Frantz and Murray Waas the 
Los Angeles Times. [Baker quoted Frantz 
saying, “Nobody responded that ... 
series.”] the April issue the Near 
East Report, the weekly newsletter the 
American Israel Public Affairs Committee 
(AIPAC), wrote special four-page story 
titled the U.S. Aided Iraq.” 

This story brought together details scat- 
tered throughout the articles Baker men- 
tioned, well new material provided 
Representative Henry Gonzalez. believe that 
putting the facts together one place 
stimulated some the stories that followed. 

MITCHELL BARD 
FORMER EDITOR, NEAR EAST REPORT 
CHEVY CHASE, MD. 


PSEUDO-POLL 


Dart CJR for compounding NBC’s error 
soliciting reader responses via CJR fax poll. 
The results are likely misleading 
the footage aired NBC. 

From the earliest days, public opinion 
pollsters have had contend with the 
specious results generated newspaper 
write-in “polls.” Then came the television 
call-ins, and now the fax-in. 

The case against this kind pseudo-poll 
has been made countless times. One has 
idea whose views are represented whatev- 
tally taken. Not only people self- 
select themselves into the sample, they can 
many times they want. When the 
results such exercise are reported, the 
caveat often proffered that the survey 
“unscientific.” Despite the disclaimer, results 
are reported and their implications discussed. 
The question persists: pseudo-polls are 
known unreliable, why conduct them? 

CBS News created stir year ago when 
hosted call-in following President 
Bush’s State the Union address. While 
less-reliable news sources, such Fox 
Broadcasting, routinely air call-ins, that 
CBS succumbed was significant because 
the long tradition enlightened use sur- 
vey research CBS News, well the 
network whole. 

That now falls prey unreliable 
worrisome. For half century Columbia 
University and more recently its Graduate 
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LOVE 


WHEN YOU 
GETOUR 
NAME RIGHT. 


Start with LYCRA capitals, quotes, italics other 
distinguishing manner. But always with capital 
(it's proper name). Add the say it's registered 
trademark. Then follow tell everyone 
our brand spandex fiber. Like this: 

LYCRA® spandex 
LYCRA® spandex has become hallmark fit, 
fashion and comfort quality products. 
using our name correctly you help protect the integrity 
and effectiveness this valuable Pont property—for 
DuPont and all those who use it: yarn spinners, mills, 
manufacturers, retailers and consumers. 
And for that you have our love and appreciation. 
you have any proper use questions phone 
1-800-64-LYCRA, today. 
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School Journalism have been associated 
with the finest public opinion research. 
For years the Journalism building was home 
the editorial offices the Public Opinion 
Quarterly. And some the most distin- 
guished practitioners survey and opinion 
research have called Columbia their home. 
The fax-in affront this legacy 
and should nipped the bud. 
ALBERT CANTRIL 
SUSAN DAVIS CANTRIL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Editors’ note: Albert and Susan Cantril col- 
laborated most recently The Opinion 
Connection: Polling, Politics, and the Press. 
CJR conducts its pseudo-polls means 
engaging readers discussion that 
hope will stimulate further discussion 
newsrooms and wherever else journalists 
gather. The responses our invitation 
readers share their opinions NBC’s 
story break down this way: 


YES 
you think that the 
crash-test footage aside 
[the Dateline story] fairly 
described the dangers 
pickups built between 
1973 and 1987, the models 
referred the program 
Would the story have worked 
without the crash-test footage? 
Would the crash-test footage 
have been journalistically ac- 
ceptable use the sparking 
devices had been disclosed? 
you think there excessive 
pressure news organizations 
produce sensational images? 
you think ihe Dateline incident 
was isolated one? 
Were you ever asked tempted 


GUILD COMPLEXITIES 


found Stephen Simurda’s piece 
“Sticking With the Union?” 
March/April) most interesting insight 
into the plight The Newspaper Guild. 
However, must quarrel with least one 
conclusion reached Simurda. 

writes, “Nevertheless, the guild has 
enjoyed some success Canada 
including winning thirty-one-day strike 
The Toronto Star \ast summer.” 

suggest there was winner this 
strike surprising, not downright amaz- 
ing. The guild settled for lesser package 
than was the table when the strike was 
called; their members lost five weeks 
wages which will never recovered; and 


nobody will ever know what the long-term 
effects personal relationships between 
striking and non-striking guild members will 
be. Surely this cannot described 
“win” anybody. 

Another loser was the more than one mil- 
lion readers who frequently didn’t get their 
paper got hours late. Many decided they 
didn’t want newspaper any newspaper 
Our whole industry was loser. 

And what about the advertisers who need- 
and expected the Star deliver their 
message during extremely difficult econom- 
times? winners here, either. 

And the Star itself? Another loser. The 
newspaper lost millions dollars, thousands 
subscriptions, and share the market 
one the most competitive newspaper cities 
four dailies North America. 

believe one would extremely hard 
pressed find any winner the 1992 strike 
The Toronto Star. 

DAVID JOLLEY 
PUBLISHER, THE TORONTO STAR 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


rank-and-file activists and unpaid elected 
officers one The Newspaper Guild’s 
larger U.S. locals, were disappointed with 
your piece. Your characterizations the 
guild hostile rank-and-file activism and 
ineffective addressing the issue VDT 
safety and Repetitive Stress Injury are inaccu- 
rate. Our local helped draft San Francisco’s 
VDT ordinance and succeeded forcing 
Cal-OSHA issue special safety order 
against the McClatchy corporation because 
VDT problems The Fresno Bee. 

San Francisco metro unit members 
many them sufferers RSI symptoms 
have pushed complaints about ergonomically 
unsafe equipment and furniture. some 
shops, they work directly with management 
selecting and testing replacement equipment. 

Even newspapers where currently 
not have contracts such the Bee Dean 
Singleton’s Alameda Newspaper Group 
the guild has pushed the envelope fighting 
for worker safety. 

labor lawyer Thomas Geoghehan 
observed his book Which Side Are You 
On?, organizing union and bargaining col- 
lectively for better wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions have become all but illegal 
this country. Your article suggests that Gail 
Lem has been successful organizing new 
shops southern Ontario because her tac- 
tics are more effective than those the cur- 
rent guild administration. fact, her success 
partly due the fact that Canadian labor 
laws make organizing unions easier. 
also partly due the hundreds thousands 
dollars organizing funds she has 


received from the guild international 
recent years that same international she 
claims have real interest organizing. 
BILL WALLACE, PRESIDENT 

LINDA CEARLEY, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
NORTHERN CAUFORNIA NEVVSPAPER GUILD 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


have just finished “Sticking With the 
Union?” enjoyed greatly. 

While it’s clear the publishers have their 
faults, the unions have seemed times 
more interested suicide than self-preser- 
vation. While reading your article, couldn’t 
help but wonder whether the guild members 
the New York Daily News would have 
been better off had they accepted whatever 
the Tribune Company offered during the 
1990-91 negotiations. 

was CJR charter subscriber, fell the 
wayside decade ago, and recently 
resubscribed. I’m glad back. 

JOHN CORMACK 
DALLAS, TEX. 


THE CORNERSTONE DUO 


Your magazine takes while circulate 
through office. just read the 
November/December 1992 issue and wanted 
thank you for the excellent piece 
Cornerstone investigative reporters Mike 
Hertenstein and Jon Trott. 

realize that stories about crackpot 
Christians make for juicier reading, but it’s 
nice see coverage born-again believers 
with admirable qualities. Hope you didn’t 
have dig too deep find these two. 

JILL MURMAN 
LONG BEACH, N.Y. 


SOMEHOW UNSETTLING 


“The New Bad Word” March/ 
April), regarding the recent conclusion 
libel suit against Business Week, the follow- 
ing subhead appeared: Libel Settlement 
Scares the First Amendment Crowd.” fact, 
Business Week and its parent company, 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., did not “settle” the libel 
suit; the libel judgment entered against 
Business Week (with interest) was paid after 
ten years litigation and all appeals the 
California state courts were exhausted. The 
distinction important Business Week and 
McGraw-Hill because our longstanding 
policy not settling libel claims for money 
order discourage frivolous lawsuits. 
KENNETH VITTOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 
INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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NEWS 


Tabloid witha 
Latin 


Tune your loca! Spanish-language 
television station and see woman who 
cries tears glass demonstrate 
God’s glory, mother who, earn 
money feed her family, dances with 
boa constrictor. Flick the competing 
Spanish channel and observe volup- 
tuous women string bikinis Rio 
Janeiro’s beaches, hear the story 
the boy who castrated pig with his 
teeth. Stick around: the following seg- 
ment could update the 
mission Somalia, Bill Clinton’s 
next political Gordian knot. 

and Telemundo, which 
together reach about percent the 
Spanish-speaking households the 
U.S. through more than 800 stations, 
have concocted new version tabloid 
journalism: Hard Copy meets CNN’s 
Headline News, plus salsa Latin 
America’s magic realism meets the 
news camera. The shows, which started 
little more than two years ago, mix 
news, consumer information, virgin 
apparitions, and teenage suicide pacts. 
Noticias (News and 
More) and Telemundo’s Asi (It 
Happened This Way) are among the 
most popular programs Spanish-lan- 
guage television popular among 
the million U.S. Hispanics that they 
recently expanded from thirty minutes 
full hour. Latin America, they 
are aired nearly every country. 

news shows, they are earning 
recognition. the regional Emmy cer- 
emony Miami last year, Asi 
walked off with four awards. Noticias 
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won three, including one for out- 
standing investigative reporting, for 
story about ultraconservative branch 
the Catholic church accused 
“brainwashing” Spanish girls into 
becoming nuns. 

But the programs also face sharp criti- 
cism. was during filming story 
for Asi last January that man 
shot and killed his ex-wife before run- 
ning Telemundo camera. Producers had 
planned story about man mourn- 
ing after his teenage daughter’s suicide. 
crew filmed him placing flowers 
the daughter’s grave, his former wife, 
whom blamed for the suicide, arrived 
unexpectedly. While Telemundo’s 
reporter was pressing the nervous 
woman talk about the daughter’s sui- 
cide, the father shoved the reporter aside 
and began shooting. Some viewers were 
shocked that the network chose show 
the entire episode. 

That same week, 


Noticias aired slapdash story 
about visit the president 
Guatemala topless nightclub 
New York City. After the story pro- 
voked headlines all over Guatemala, 


After man killed his wife front 
Asi’s cameras January, the 
tabloid show ran the entire episode. 


became clear that president Jorge 
Serrano Elias had been the restaurant 
part the establishment, not the go-go 
section, with his two sons, his defense 
minister, and various U.N. delegates. 
The network apologized for the seg- 
ment’s “tone.” 

Noticias was con- 
ceived Guillermo Martinez, who 
heads the network’s news department, 
look much like local news show, 
complete with sports and weather 
reports. Advertising for the show, how- 
ever, puts the emphasis Noticias 
Mas the Mas, more. popular 
Spanish-language magazine, glossy 
for the newscast shows smug-looking 
journalist sitting steaming cauldron, 
videocamera hand, while the back- 
ground skull hangs from branch. 
The copy reads: “Everything possible 

Telemundo, for its part, hired Fran 
Mires, former producer now- 
defunct U.S. tabloid show, Inside 
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INTER-OFFicE MEMORANDUM 


March 23, 1993 


To: The Staff 
From: Rick Smith 

We're helluva roll: 

the American Journalism Review's the 
Business" Award. Then, medal from Investigative Reporters 
and Editors for in-depth reporting Society 
Publication Designers Awards, Now, we're finalist for 
two National Magazine Awards for 
Single-Topic Election all 
not 


ekly 


Congratulations Maynard, the 
team! 


Serving our readers 
work have done 


| 
ty 
Qa 
ct 


time for 


Newswee 
the awards game 
the 
allendas and the 
and your hard 
| 
i 
q | 


Report. didn’t speak Spanish, but 
had the perfect training for these sensa- 
tional news magazines,” she says. Mires 
started Asi October 1990 
with segment about girl who was 
kidnapped, raped, and mutilated 
Texas. She won regional Emmy for it. 

Mixing news and horror not new 
Latin America, where many leading 
dailies dedicate extensive space the 
coverage violent crimes and acci- 
dents, usually accompanied bloody 
photograph. Martinez freely admits that 
Noticias includes gore. “But,” 
adds, “there are lot soft touches.” 
recent segment his show profiled 
blind professor who built school 
hamlet the Colombian desert. 

Mires does such stories 
Asi too. She recently did piece about 
blind child, also Colombia, who 
bicycles around telling neighbors they 
have calls the public telephone booth. 
“If took this story American pro- 
says Mires, “they’d say, 
out here. It’s too nice, not sexy. 

add sex appeal its own mix, 
Mires hired Chilean former Miss 
Universe present the entertainment 
news. She recently interviewed Geraldo 
Rivera, Spanish. 

Silvana Paternostro 
Paternostro, born Colombia, free- 
lance writer who lives New York City. 


TIME 
FOR ETHICS? 


When Cop Wants 
Your Press Card 


Late last January, Rick Malwitz, 
columnist for the Woodbridge, New 
Jersey, News Tribune, was winding 
down for the weekend when heard 
urgent voices the newsroom police 
scanner: gunman was holding 
hostages the suburban offices 
Wilentz, Goldman Spitzer, one the 
state’s largest law firms. Malwitz 
hopped his car and drove there. 

talking with the police and the 
panicked employees who had left the 


Reporter Malwitz helped trick gunman. 


eleven-story building, learned that 
disgruntled client the firm was the 
ninth floor, holding secretary and 
receptionist gunpoint. Thirty police 
officers were fanning out through the 
building and Malwitz, twenty-two- 
year veteran the newspaper, saw 
them taking guns and ammunition. 

that point, became part the 
story: the hostage-taker wanted speak 
reporter; the chief hostage negotia- 
tor planned pose one. The police 
needed press pass, and asked Malwitz 
for his. complied. 

realized immediately that was 
violating certain ethical standards 
journalism,” Malwitz says. “At the 
same time, ethical standards could wait, 
because the gravity and the immedia- 
the situation.” 

The chief negotiator was Lieutenant 
Carl Gurney the Woodbridge police. 
Dressed street clothes and wearing 
concealed bullet-proof vest, went 
the ninth floor, notebook hand. 
After brief conversation, Gurney per- 
suaded the gunman accompany him 
where secretary would transcribe the 
interview. The ruse worked. The ninety- 
minute episode ended with the gunman, 
fifty-five-year-old Ciro Briganti, 
police custody, charged with kidnap- 
ping, possession illegal weapons, and 
aggravated assault. 

least one group was unhappy with 
Malwitz’s decision the New Jersey 
chapter The Society Professional 
Journalists. happy there was 
life lost, but the deception deplorable,” 
says Wilson Barto, society official. 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


Press credentials, adds, “mark 
somebody trustworthy whom everybody 
can talk to, including the hostage- 
taker’s family and friends. the gun- 
man was asking for newspaperman, 
the reporter could have gone in.” 

Did the police ever consider sending 
real reporter? “No, absolutely not. 
would never put civilian that 
situation,” says officer Gurney, who 
notes that the gunman was “very wild, 
yelling, screaming, definitely out 
control.” 

Barto concedes that Malwitz faced 
difficult choice. “It’s one the tough- 
est decisions reporter has make,” 
says. “When the police ask for special 
help, it’s hard for reporter who may 
have depend the police the next 
day turn down request.” 

Malwitz stands his decision. 
much prefer the debate being conducted 
under these circumstances, rather than 
had refused participate and some- 
thing bad had happened,” says. 
James Flachsenhaar, the 
Tribune’s editor, backs his reporter. 
“If had reached the conclusion that 
Rick Malwitz did, that two lives were 
the balance, would have helped the 
police well. Newsgathering was not 
stake.” 

Still, two days after the hostage-tak- 
ing, Malwitz tried interview the gun- 
man’s wife, and she wouldn’t talk. 
“How know you’re even newspa- 
per reporter?” she asked. “They told 
husband that was talking 
reporter, and was cop.” 

Andrea Sachs 
Sachs covers legal issues for Time 
magazine. 


SOUND BITE 
ish tell 


reporter, that 
reality, am...scared, 
Reporter Tim Roche, now the 
St. Petersburg Times, entered 
Florida’s Martin County Jail March 
for refusing reveal source 
story wrote for The Stuart News. 
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JOINT 
OPERATING 
ANGST 


Detroit’s Troubled 
JOA 


Once upon time, when newspapers 
were little less high-toned and little 
more fun, the Detroit Free Press sicced 
armored military carrier its arch- 
rival, The Detroit News. 

Editors and reporters had borrowed 
the vehicle from Chrysler Corporation 
cover Detroit’s 1967 riots, and the 
reporter driving parked front 
the News and called over bullhorn for 
Martin Hayden, the News’s editor, urg- 
ing him turn himself hostage. 
photographer ambled out record the 
surreal event. 

Today, the costly war between the 
two papers may coming end, 
with the Free Press the likely winner. 
This not how the betting went few 
years ago, when Knight-Ridder was 
threatening close the Free Press, cit- 
ing the millions had lost the 1980s, 
and Gannett, which had taken over the 
News 1986, was boasting its circu- 
lation surges over the Free Press. 

What brought about the stunning 
reversal was the court-approved Joint 
Operating Agreement (JOA) between 
the two newspapers, the largest ever 
under the 1970 Newspaper Preservation 
Act. The News’s circulation losses have 
been steep since the JOA went into 
effect 1989 that some observers 
believe the paper’s days are numbered. 
lot think the newspaper his- 
tory,” says Norman Sinclair, veteran 
News investigative reporter. 

Since September 1989, the News has 
lost percent its circulation, tumbling 
average daily circulation for the six 
months ending September 1992 
398,000. (Executives contend that the 
freefall now over.) The Free Press, for 
its part, has lost only percent, falling 
about 580,000 daily. Circulation for the 
combined Sunday newspaper The 
Detroit News and Free Press down 
percent. 
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Maintaining Readership— 
But What Price? 


Excerpted the Columbia Journalism Review! 


Doug Underwood 


Based extensive surveys news management poli- 
cies, newspaper veteran Doug Underwood looks into the 
contemporary newsroom and reveals how the market- 
driven “USA Today-ization” newspapers threatens 
values that have guided generations 
“Any citizen still unaware that big business now owns 

the nation’s news, who thinks makes difference, 


should run, not walk, the nearest bookstore for Doug 
Underwood’s WHEN MBAs RULE THE NEWSROOM.” 
—Ben Bagdikian 
author THE MEDIA MONOPOLY 
= 
COLUMBIA TEL: FAX: (800) 944-1844 
UNIVERSITY CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 

PRESS DEPT. T87, 136 SOUTH BROADWAY, IRVINGTON 10533 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS NEWSWIRE CHOICE 


ore than 12,000 organizations 
deliver their news 2,100 
news media around the country and 
ever-increasing number around 


the globe. 
24-Hours-A-Day Service 

Business Wire the only interna- 
tional media relations wire service with 
office that’s fully staffed 24-hours, 
every day the business week and 
hours Saturday and Sunday, 
enabling deliver news the 
media when happens. 


Diversity Services Deliver 
All Aspects News 


Business Wire the wire choice 
for business and financial news. And 
our special markets circuits include 
EntertainmentWire, SportsWire, 
AutomotiveWire, HealthWire, LegalWire 
and Hispanic and 
media circuits. 


For more information, call 


fouR CONTACT WITH THE CHANGING WorRLp! 


800/221-2462 800/227-0845. 
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For 


SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER 1993 
1994 


The Institute International Education, 
independent educational exchange 
agency with nearly 
experience, announces the Tri-Lateral 


Journalist Exchange program 


Canadian, Mexican, and 
journalists. The program sponsored 
The Freedom Forum, financially 
independent, nonpartisan, international 
organization dedicated free press, 
free speech ond free spirit for all 
people. Through the program, journalists 
from the three countries will sharpen 
their reporting skills, study key issues 
North American international relations, 
and obtain experience each 
country. 


Recipients the all-expense-paid 
fellowships will spend three months 
the North American host country their 
choice assignment newspaper 
periodical. They will provided 
with facilities enable them research 
and write stories their choice for their 
home publications. 


Selection criteria: 
least three years’ professional 
experience print journalist 


Current employment (mid-career level) 
with independent media organization. 
The employer must support the 
participation the program, continue salary 
during the fellowship and guarantee 
continued employment return. 


Good excellent command the 
language the host country. 


The deadline for receipt completed applications 
June 30, 1993. For further information, and 
obtain application, please contact: 

PATRICIA LINK, MANAGER 
TRI-LATERAL JOURNALIST EXCHANGE 
INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
809 UNITED NATIONS PLAZA 
New York, 10017 
Tel: (212) 984-5390/91 
Fax: (212) 984-5393 


Analysts had expected the corpora- 
tions divide $100 million within five 
years the start the JOA. Gannett 
executives won’t say whether the News 
has earned any money since the JOA 
took effect; reliable sources say has 
not. The Free Press, meanwhile, broke 
even 1991 and earned undisclosed 
amount last year that, according 
sources, was small. Frank Vega, chief 
executive for the Detroit Newspaper 
Agency, which controls the newspa- 
pers’ joint operation, says that order 
turn joint profit the two papers will 
have contain expenses and continue 
develop market share. 

know Gannett deeply committed 
the News,” says Robert Giles, edi- 
tor and publisher the News. “We 
have every expectation that Detroit will 
have two very strong newspapers.” 

Still, doubts persist. “I’ve been hear- 
ing that will bottom out for two years, 
and believe when see it,” says 
Bryan Gruley, Washington, D.C.- 
based reporter for the News and author 
book about the JOA, called Paper 
Losses, published this summer. 
Before the JOA, the News was all- 
day paper and the Free Press was pub- 
lished the morning. Gruley says 
Gannett’s decision accept after- 
noon position for the News reached 
during negotiations with Knight-Ridder 
the winter 1986 turned the 
paper into machine.” 

Giving its morning home sales 
cost the News about 90,000 readers, and 
surrendering the out-of-state market 
the Free Press another 80,000, 
according Giles. The bad Michigan 
economy and price increases certainly 
didn’t help. 

Once jokingly called The Evening 
Snooze, the News hardly that any 
more. Its reporting more aggressive, 
its design more innovative, and its news 
coverage more diverse than before. 
part its change, the News added col- 
umn gay and lesbian issues, another 
written Black English, and weekly 
item geared teenagers called “Ask the 
Sex Lady.” This not the conservative 
newspaper that blue-collar autoworkers 
Hamtramck and auto barons 
Grosse Pointe once settled down 
night. The editorial page remains 
conservative ever, but feels little 
out place. 


Some say that reinventing itself 
image similar that the more lib- 
eral Free Press, the News losing its 
identity. look them and you 
say, What have you got here? The same 
pictures. The same stuff. don’t know 
how readers put with these things,” 
says Ben Burns, the News’s executive 
editor before Gannett’s takeover, now 
visiting professor journalism 
Wayne State University. Others see the 
the change smart, considering the 
shrinkage blue-collar jobs and the 
need lure middle-income consumers. 

There lingering suspicion the 
News that Allen Neuharth who 
Gannett’s chairman plotted the JOA 
strategy for the News and then retired 
April 1989 had anticipated that the 
News would sink, but that the JOA 
would still make money for Gannett. 
Neuharth strongly rejects this, saying 
expected the News lose some readers, 
but still dominate the Free Press. 
Since Gannett holds three the five 
seats the Detroit Newspaper Agency’s 
board, thought the agency would 
favor the News negotiations over such 
things morning and afternoon publica- 
tion runs. also expected Gannett 
push the News’s printing time, 
could sold early A.M. towns 
such Lansing and Battle Creek and 
delivered equally early Detroit area 
homes. This never happened. 

doubt any many them [at 
the News] thought they would lose 
the margin they have,” says Neuharth. 
“If were them, I’d hate me. don’t 
blame them, but they don’t understand.” 


Stephen Franklin 


Franklin, who worked for the Detroit Free 
Press from 1980 1986, reporter for 
the Chicago Tribune. 
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STEVE HENRY 


GOING 
DOWNSCALE 


Metro News the Poor 
Can Use 


his twenty-five years working for 
New York state’s social service agen- 
cies, Arthur Schiff frequently came 
contact with low-income people and 
newly arrived immigrants. saw lot 
waiting rooms and lot poor peo- 
ple waiting them,” Schiff recalls. 
What government agency was giving 
them, Schiff decided, was informa- 
tion network help them survive 
highly sophisticated society. So, early 
1992, using $50,000 his savings, 
Schiff launched City Family, the coun- 
try’s first magazine target audi- 
ence others shunned. 

Simultaneously published Spanish 
Familia Ciudad, the glossy, 
full-color, digest-size quarterly has 
print run 100,000 copies (half English 
and half Spanish) and distributed free 
New York City cooperation with 
the local Health Hospitals Corpora- 
tion, immigrant agencies, adult literacy 
centers, social service programs, and 
major voluntary hospitals. 

Schiff took for his model the Seven 
Sisters magazines (Family Circle, 
Redbook, McCall’s, al) because, 
explains, “they provide practical informa- 
tion that their readers need solve their 
problems the shortest amount time.” 

City Family gives its readers up-to- 
date information family matters, 
well food, health, fashion, and fur- 
nishings written fourth grade 
reading level. There are columns 
infant care and legal and personal advice 
and lots phone numbers for social ser- 
vice agencies. story early issue 
with pictures and diagrams how 
increase storage space public 
housing kitchen. another, lawyer 
won’t repair bad leak the bathroom. 

When Schiff began shopping his idea 
around, all the major magazine pub- 
lishers, including The Hearst 


Corporation and The New York Times 
Company, turned him down. “They told 
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June 2nd, for 
example, this 
was the day 
the California 
primaries, the broadcast was 
from the eve the primary; was 
the day that President Bush came 
with ambitious forest conser- 
vation plan...; was the day that 
the defense department analysts 
came out with very serious criti- 
cism Star Wars. The top story 
Channel One was seconds 
the invention super light bulb 
that would burn hundreds hours 
longer than normal light bulb. 
Philips [Industries, which owns 
percent the company that runs 
Channel One] makes 
super light bulbs. 


Johns Hopkins professor Mark 
Crispin Miller, forum sponsored 
the Alfred Dupont Center for 
Broadcast Journalism that included 
Channel One founder Chris Whittle. 


the pages for their magazines 
were way down because the reces- 
sion, they couldn’t take chance and 
back magazine that had readership 
they weren’t familiar comfortable 
with,” Schiff says. 

Finally, two foundations the 
Robert Sterling Clark Foundation and 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
New York Charitable Trust came 
through with grants. The fifty-two-year- 
old publisher, who once headed New 
York’s food stamp program, began pub- 
lishing his magazine out his house. 
works with staff seven, five 
whom are volunteers. 

Because the magazine free, its sur- 
vival depends advertising. Schiff 
convinced that low-income people are 
more attractive market than advertisers 
realize. “Surveys show that the money 
low-income people spend consumer 
goods far outstrips their income,” 
explains. “So obviously they are mak- 
ing and spending money they are not 
reporting.” hopes attract advertis- 
ing from local social service agencies, 
retail stores, professionals for exam- 
ple, doctors and lawyers who provide 
services low-income people and 
big brand-name companies that sell 
consumer goods. 


Advertisers for the first two issues 
included Colgate, Con Edison, and New 
York Telephone. Schiff plans double 
his quarterly’s print run for the June 
issue, ten issues next year and 
then national. 

Ron Chepesiuk 
Chepesiuk free-lance journalist and 
member the faculty Winthrop 
University, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


ANGER 
INDIA 


Blaming the (Foreign) 
Messenger 


Not long ago, was the invisible 
“foreign hand” (read the CIA) that was 
blamed for many India’s ills 
secessionist movements, religious riots, 
even famines and floods. Now, some 
Indian politicians have found new and 
visible target: foreign cable networks. 

The Cable News Network and British 
Broadcasting Corporation, with their 
uninhibited coverage religious con- 
flicts, are adding the unrest that 
spreading across India, according 
some cabinet ministers and police offi- 
cials who are demanding that the cable 
networks disciplined. 

India’s own network, Doordar- 
shan, owned and controlled the 
government, and notorious for sanitiz- 
ing and delaying news broadcasts. 
waited several hours before announc- 
ing the assassination Indira Gandhi, 
October 1984, and her son Rajiv 
Gandhi, May 1991, for example. 
covering religious riots, Doordarshan 
seldom mentions the names the 
groups involved, and has often refused 
air award-winning documentaries 
Indian filmmakers that are critical the 
government. 

surprise that the CNN and 
BBC, with their aggressive coverage, 
are roiling the waters. After December 
the day Babri Mosque Ayodhya, 
northeastern India, was demolished 
Hindu fundamentalists, leading 
nationwide violence which 1,800 
were killed Indian political leaders 
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both the right and the left demanded 
strong action against the two networks. 
They contend that there would have been 
mass hysteria and violence CNN 
had not shown the demolition the 
mosque and the BBC had not given 
blow-by-blow account the demolition. 
CNN and BBC began airing India 
about two years ago. About million 
people watch BBC and million watch 
CNN, against Doordarshan’s estimated 
audience 300 million. “And yet during 
national crisis more people flock BBC 
and CNN than Doordarshan,” says top 
bureaucrat who asked for anonymity. “The 
government certainly ruing the day 
allowed cable network into the country.” 
Action against the cable networks could 
come the form restrictions cover- 
age outright ban. (The BBC was shut 
down least twice during the 1970s.) 
“CNN and BBC are routinely blamed 
assorted parties,” says Nikhil 
Lakshman, editor The Sunday 
Observer, which published Bombay 
and New Delhi. “But when things 
their favor, they hail them.” 
For example, right-wing Bharatiya 


mortar round 
fired somewhere 
near the Oslobo- 
djenje office, but 
the reporters barely take notice.... 
They insist they are braver than 
the average person Sarajevo who 
goes out every day work gath- 
water. And the Oslobodjenje 
wartime aims are modest not 
defend criticize the government, 
nor even inspire the people 


better newspaper. 
From Tom Gjelten piece 

NPR’s Morning Edition. 
Janata party leaders, whose followers 
destroyed the Babri Mosque, bitterly 
criticized the cable networks 
December. But month later, when the 
government used the Army and police 
break BJP rally, party leaders 
eagerly made themselves available 
CNN and BBC for interviews. 


Arthur Pais 
Pais, raised India, free-lance writer. 


UPWARD 
BOUND 


The Portland Solution 


Back 1991, Serge McCabe, photo 
director for the Portland Oregonian, 
looked around his staff and decided 
his team photographers was too 
white. wanted person color who 
could aim camera new subjects 
while interpreting old ones fresh 
ways. Kelly Johnson, young black 
woman working for him photo 
clerk, showed promise, but, McCabe 
thought, she would need training she 
were become working press pho- 
tographer. offered meet with 
Johnson once week for two hours 
teaching sessions. 

That interaction between senior 
staffer and young woman with potential 
but little chance for staff position 
became the model for The Oregonian’s 
Minority Residency Program, which 


You Xerox 


But mind all you copy copy Xerox copier. 


fact, prefer it. Because the Xerox trademark should 


only identify products made us. Like Xerox copiers and 


Xerox printing systems. 


the term Xerox should always used 
adjective, followed noun. And never used verb. 
course, helping protect our trademark also helps you. 


Xerox 


XEROX ® and The Document Company are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 


Because continue get what you’re actually asking for. 


And not inferior copy. 


The Document Company 
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began last April. 

With percent all 
journalists color opting 
leave the profession, 
according 1990 paper 
published the Bush 
Research Center Ohio 
University’s E.W. Scripps 
School Journalism, 
newspapers are being 
forced rethink minority 
training programs estab- 
lished the 1980s. Those 
programs focus primarily 
job placement. Meanwhile, lack 
advancement that cited African 
Americans and Latinos more often than 
whites reason for leaving the 
profession. The Oregonian’s program 
attempts address this problem 
offering support network the form 
staff mentors, writing coach, week- 
textbook sessions, and supervisory 
editors who give regular feedback. 

The program has had three residents: 
Kelly Johnson, thirty, the photo clerk 
whom McCabe saw promise; Geoffrey 
Arnold, thirty-four, sports reporter; 


Medical 


Arnold and Johnson The Oregonian 


and Maureen Jenkins, twenty-four, 
fashion writer. mid-February, when 
The Oregonian had two openings, 
Arnold and Jenkins were hired; Johnson 
still the program. 

The Oregonian expects start new 
two-year program the fall, and 
seeking three journalists fill it; quali- 
fications include not just minority-group 
status, but commitment the profes- 
sion well potential. Jack Hart, 
director the program, says that the 


Your doctor in. 


experts call for interviews. 


residents complete the aca- 
demic and newsroom work, 
the paper will make “all 
efforts” find them full- 
time jobs The Oregonian 
another paper. 

The program, says 
sportswriter Arnold, “is 
ideai. Not only you get 
work for top metropolitan 
newspaper, you’re going 
get training, classes, clips. 
And,” adds, “you’re 
going able establish 
inside relationships with certain individu- 
als. That’s invaluable.” 

far, The Oregonian’s program has 
had the built-in advantage promoting 
candidates with whose work key editors 
are already acquainted. Both Johnson 
and Arnold had worked stringers for 
the newspaper. Editors had been aware 
Jenkins’s writing before inviting her 
participate the program. 

The need for experienced reporters 
fill paucity openings can frustrate 
the best intentions management 
increase the number minority-group 
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THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY FUND 


fast New York 


SERIES FROM THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


PERSPECTIVE: 


THE NEWS 


Essays major journalists and 
academics focusing current 
issues facing the press 


Now AVAILABLE 


The New News 
The Old News: 
The Press and 
Politics the 

1990s 
Essays 
Jay Rosen and 
Paul Taylor 


Covering the 
World: 
International 
Television 
News Services 
Lewis 
Friedland 


(ON THE N 


Reinventing the 
Newspaper 
Essays 
Frank Denton 
and 
Howard Kurtz 


Barbara Dili and Martin London 
privacy and libel litigation 


Series available through: 
The Brookings Institution 
Telephone: 1-800-275-1447 
Fax: (202) 797-6004 


members working the newsroom. The 
Oregonian’s Minority Residency 
Program least one way which 
promising young journalists can get 
foot the door, then prove themselves 
once they’re in. 

Bridgett Davis 
Davis assistant professor journalism 
Baruch College Manhattan. 


FOLLOW-UP 


RADIO 
INACTIVE 


Radio news looked like endangered 
species commercial stations 1987 
when John Motavalli wrote about the 
effects the Federal Communication 
Commission’s 1981 deregulation the 
industry (see “Radio Daze: Tuning Out 
the News,” CJR, November/December 
1987). 

Motavalli referred 1986 study 
Vernon Stone, professor journal- 
ism the University Missouri, which 
estimated that 2,000 full-time radio 
news jobs had been lost replaced 
700 part-time positions the previ- 
ous year alone. 

Now, decade after deregulation, jobs 
continue disappear. “Very simply put,” 
says Frank Catalano, former anchor for 
King Radio Seattle, “as broad-based 
medium [commercial radio news] 
dead. What’s really happening the vari- 
ous body parts are still twitching.” 

Stone reports that between 1990 and 
1992 more than 300 commercial sta- 
tions dropped their news operations. 
“That means close 900 stations” 
out 6,600 commercial stations, total 
that counts joint AM/FM operators 
one “now have news,” says. 
“Before deregulation, there were virtu- 
ally stations that did not carry news.” 

Network news alternative, 
although since advertising down sig- 
nificantly, has been other media, 
the networks too are laying off people. 
Tough economic times 
Westwood One network cut staff 
sharply last August Westwood execu- 
tive says percent; other sources say 
percent), and CBS admits some 
cuts shifts the production some 


programs subcontractors. ABC 
rumored facing cuts, but network 
executives did not return phone calls. 

Meanwhile, the networks face 
increasing competition. Unistar, for 
example, which distributes its own 
news broadcast well CNN radio 
material, saw its fortunes rise after 
intense listener demand for news during 
the gulf war. The most recent entry 
Standard News Network, started last 
fall Pat Robertson the Christian 
Broadcasting Network. Standard 
offering two distinct broadcasts one 
for secular stations, the other for 
Christian stations. 

The decline local news may 
boosting demand for network feeds, but 
could hurt network quality. the 
past, networks could turn affiliate 
for reporting big story broke the 
local station’s area. Now the affiliate 
may have news staff. 

Nicols Fox 
Fox free-lance writer who lives Bass 
Harbor, Maine. 


FOLLOW-UP 


THE TOLL 
TURKEY 


The murders journalists Turkey 
(see “The Killings Turkey,” 
January/February). The assassins’ 
twelfth target since January 1992 was 
Ugur Mumcu, gritty veteran investiga- 
tive reporter for Cumhuiyet (Republic), 
one Turkey’s most respected newspa- 
pers. Known for his reports Kurdish 
separatists, drug smuggling, and the rise 
Islamic fundamentalism Turkey, 
Mumcu was killed this past January 
car bomb. Then, February, Kemal 
Kilic, reporter for Ozgur Gundem 
(Free Agenda), was gunned down, the 
fifth contributor that newspaper 
die. Andrew Yurkovsky noted 
most the journalist-victims 
worked for publications sympathetic 
Turkey’s large Kurdish minority. 
According Helsinki Watch, one 
has been charged any the killings. 
Stephen Franklin 
Franklin reporter for the Chicago 
Tribune. 
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CAPITAL LETTER 


NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD 


CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


Bill Clinton prefers televised town 
meetings press conferences, most 
know. But another his prefer- 
ences has been less remarked on: substi- 
tuting children, rather than adults, for 
journalists whenever can. Children 
provide those warm-hearted moments 
that make for great television and suc- 
cessful political showmanship. Thus, 
Clinton kicked off inaugural week fes- 
tivities with televised session which 
fielded “what did you like most 
about Thomas Jefferson?” questions 
from children Monticello. Then, 
inauguration eve, appeared 
“Salute Children” celebration (later 
broadcast the Disney Channel), 
which involved “mini-press confer- 
ence” led PBS’s Mr. Rogers. 


ROGERS: These are some questions 
that children from around the country 
asked ask you. Were you little 
one time? 

CLINTON (laughing warmly): Yes, 
believe not, was little once. 
When was born, weighed only six 
and half pounds! 


Next, live from the White House 
February 20, came ABC Kids Town 
Meeting. place the press sat forty 
children, some young eight. Their 
questions were oh-so-simple and endear- 


Christopher Hanson Washington corre- 
spondent for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
and contributing editor 
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ing. (“What was your hardest subject 
school?” “What the Brady bill?” 
you for fun around 

Clinton, for his part, was able 
establish fatherly rapport punctuat- 
ing the kids’ questions with his own 
esteem-building commentary. (“Good 
for you” ... “Great question” ... “Give 
her hand.”) Moderator Peter Jennings, 
the only journalist the air, dutifully 
kept things moving along. 

Perhaps most striking were the tear- 
jerking video-taped biographies ABC 
put together and aired introduce sev- 
eral young questioners. This enabled the 
president radiate empathy and tout 
Clinton social program pertinent each 
child. girl named Shana: “Mom and 
Dad ... both have cancer and they get 
full benefits [at] Rockwell [but] Dad’s 
worried about being laid Etc. 

The Clintonites thought the show was 
going well that they agreed extend 
extra thirty minutes full two 
hours. Afterwards, displaced White 
House correspondents watched from the 
wings, aides rushed onto the set, gush- 
ing over what great moment this had 
been for their boss. They had truly dis- 
armed the news media. 

All which suggests question: 
Could there way get the president 
frequent prime-time news confer- 
ences and, the same time, restore 
least modicum public sympathy for 
the press corps? What would happen, for 
instance, news organizations wooed 
the president promising adhere 
religously the formula used the 
ABC Kids Town Meeting? reporters 
asked questions the same spirit and 


seized every opportunity come across 
victims rather than hectoring, 
discourteous gang, the p.r. benefits 
might considerable... 


7:00 and prime-time press 
conference getting under way, attended 
mainly current and former White 
House regulars. Some the questions 
and even more the answers that follow 
are borrowed, with thanks, from Clinton’s 
recently televised citizen forums. 


PETER JENNINGS: Good evening, 
everybody. Let’s welcome the presi- 
dent. (Journalists applaud Clinton 
enters, waving.) 

CLINTON (smiling): Wow! 
JENNINGS: Who’s first? 

HELEN THOMAS: President, 
you help Chelsea with her homework? 
CLINTON: do. often math with 
her. enjoy lot. Incidentally, 
father died car wreck right before 
was born, and mother was away 
nursing school when was baby. 
grandparents put cards with num- 
bers them near high chair and 
that’s how learned count. 
JENNINGS: that good answer, 
Helen? 

THOMAS: Yes. 

JENNINGS: Bill? 

BILL PLANTE: Mr. President, what 
the capital North Dakota? 
CLINTON: That’s good question, 
Bill. have answer that, but first 
let ask you you were 
position, how would you answer? 
PLANTE: Bismarck. 

CLINTON: Good for you. (Applause) 
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Learning about geography important. 
JENNINGS: Before going our next 
question, let’s see little bit about the 
questioner. 


Cut video. Scenes angry, taunting 
faces. NARRATOR: “Sam Donaldson 
widely vilified pushy, obnoxious, and 
rude cruel stereotype his profes- 
sion.” (Scene Donaldson, walking 
alone, head bowed.) “The irony is, 
reality he, like many journalists, car- 
ing, sensitive, polite.” (Cut scenes 
Donaldson, with “dramatization” super- 
imposed.) 

DONALDSON (in crowd, approach- 
ing elevator): “After you. After you...” 
(In crowded airport): “Would anyone 
care for this seat?” 

Video ends. Donaldson rises from 
chair. 


SAM DONALDSON: President? 
CLINTON: Yes, Sam. 
DONALDSON: Where Socks? 
CLINTON: Great question. Socks 
just around the corner and downstairs. 
He’s here all the time. 
DONALDSON: follow up, what 
kind food you feed Socks? 
CLINTON: Dry cat food. don’t want 
get into specifics the air. 
DONALDSON: Why not, sir? 
OTHER JOURNALISTS: Ground 
rules! Ground rules! 

CLINTON (raising hand): No, wait. 
was proud Sam for asking that, and 
think you should be, too. (Applause) 
don’t think was all that easy for 
Sam stand and ask that question, 
because knew had different 
position than did just what infor- 
mation should kept private. Believe 
me, none have all the right 
answers. This new and uncharted 
time. And want encourage all 
you continue believe your 
country. I’m doing the best can, Sam, 
and think you are, too. (Applause) 
JENNINGS: think George has 
question. 

GEORGE WILL: question 
rather substantive. 

JENNINGS: Well, it’s substantive, 
let’s hold and we’ll commer- 
cial and then come back you. 
(Commercial break.) 

JENNINGS: Welcome back. Bernie? 


BERNARD SHAW: Socks the cat 
were brutally tortured and murdered, 
how would you react person? 
CLINTON: Great question, Bernie. 
Give him hand. Isn’t that wonderful? 
The answer, Bernie, would 
upset. Incidentally, commander- 
in-chief the armed forces, want 
understood that will not hesitate 
use force defend our interests 
home and around the world. 
JENNINGS: question from Dan 
Rather. 

CLINTON (to Jennings): Don’t 
have something want show the 
audience before Dan asks his question? 


Cut video, with photo montage 
Rather Depression child, fading 
scene Rather today, looking hurt 
opens mail. NARRATOR: “Dan 
East Coast ‘elitist’ and gets more than 
his share angry mail. But few realize 
that he, like President Clinton, grew 
humble circumstances, overcame big 
hurdles, and suffered his share mis- 
fortunes.” 

Rather, armchair, reading aloud 
from his autobiography, Remember: 
“My best friends still call ‘Rags.’ 
That was name when was growing 
the oil country outside Houston, 
Texas. don’t remember soul those 
years who owned new bicycle....” 

NARRATOR: “Life was not always 
bowl cherries for Dan Rather. 
Consider the casual stroll took 
Manhattan one fateful night.” 

Cut scene which several men 
are pummeling prostrate figure. 
superimposed). 
ASSAILANTS: “Kenneth, what’s the 
frequency? What’s the goddamn fre- 
quency?” 

NARRATOR: “To this day, Rather 
has been unable determine why 
was attacked what that uncanny 
question might have meant.” 

(Video ends. Rather rises from chair.) 


DAN RATHER: President, 
question is, What you intend 
about street crime and random 
violence? 

CLINTON: Dan, have proposed 
program put 100,000 more police 
officers our streets, including offi- 


cers who could stationed and 
around areas where prominent news- 
men out night. 

RATHER: Mr. President, another 
thing. There’s always story back 
the story; learned that boy. 
was wondering, Why you call 
your cat Socks? 

CLINTON (holding Socks): 
Because has white paws. He’s 
black cat with white paws. 
JENNINGS: Who’s next? And can 
have topic besides Socks the cat? 
TED KOPPEL: Darn. Okay. Mr. 
President, what color socks are you 
wearing today? And does the color 
have any particular meaning for you? 
CLINTON (pauses, biting lower lip): 
socks are navy blue. have early 
associations with the color blue. 
father died car crash before was 
born, and mother was away, and 
grandparents tacked cards dif- 
ferent colors window beside 
high chair. That’s how learned 
colors. Bot? 

ROBERT NOVAK: have wonder- 
ful old bird dog named Rex, and the 
vet says he’s very sick and needs 
heart transplant but heart avail- 
able. Can you help? 

CLINTON (sadly shaking his head, 
then seating himself stool beside 
Novak): Wow. (Gently, putting hand 
Novak’s shoulder.) guess that dog 
don’t hunt? 

NOVAK: No, just sits his basket. 
CLINTON: Well, you know, Bob, 
president can’t anything about 
except speak about it. Maybe Rex will 
get new heart because were here 
talking about this. We’ve got our fin- 
gers crossed we’ll with you 
the last dog dies. Thanks for sticking 
for your retriever. Let’s give Bob 
and Rex hand. (Applause) 

RATHER (interjecting): Courage! 
JENNINGS: Well, Mr. President, 
time’s up. was surely rare treat 
able come and talk with you. 
(To journalists) Did you have great 
time? Was terrific what? 
(Murmurs assent). 

CLINTON: loved it. You were terrif- 
ic. And felt great about the future just 
listening you. want you continue 
holding accountable and asking the 
tough questions. 
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ARTS AND LAURELS 


DART Los Angeles, for moonwalking 
over the news. Immediately after Oprah’s astronomically 
rated, nationally televised, ninety-minute, prime-time 
interview with entertainer Michael Jackson February 
10, the network’s o-and-o Los Angeles aired eleven 
o’clock “newscast” which, with the exception sports 
and weather, revolved entirely around the spacey star. 
Eclipsing such other events President Clinton’s town 
meeting Detroit, the program ranged from interview 
with the King Pop’s interviewer profile his inter- 
viewer interviews with his sister and parents inter- 
views local bar with viewers the interview. “We 
would have carried any major local story break,” sta- 
tion spokesman told The Hollywood Reporter, which land- 
hard KABC’s coverage February 12, “but there 
was bigger story Los Angeles.” Besides, the 
spokesman went explain, the Clinton town meeting 
was dealt with 


DART the Wisconsin State Journal, for take-off 
the wrong plane. December 19, the paper carried 
item about university survey which high percentage 
newspaper editors had readily acknowledged that 
advertising pressure influenced the news. January 
the paper carried column editor Frank Denton 
which took issue with the findings “at least about 
this newspaper” and loftily explained readers that, 
while such pressure exists, “Our job resist manage 
all such pressures, whatever the source, and concentrate 
our central function telling the truth.” January 
according the alternative weekly production 
assistant noticed the paper was going press that 
Express Airlines laid out page was uncomfortably 
close page news item about overseas plane crash 
which four people had died. Did the paper concentrate 
its “central function” and put the holding pat- 
tern, customary such cases? Unfortunately, no. 
Instead, was the news report that the Journal bumped. 


LAUREL the news departments the Norfolk, 
Virginia, Virginian-Pilot/The Ledger Star, and the 
Louis Post-Dispatch, for proving that the traditional (if 
shaky) wall between the industry’s church and state con- 
tinues stand. When the Pilot’s advertising department 
rejected for winter festival sponsored local 
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gay and lesbian group, the paper reported the decision 
fourteen-paragraph story that not only quoted the 
arguments both the advertising director and the would- 
advertiser, but also took pains point out apparent 
inconsistency its policy: only three weeks earlier the 
paper had published from the Family Research 
Council denouncing President Clinton’s plan lift the 
ban homosexuals the military. Similarly, when the 
advertising department the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
turned down three-page anti-abortion from Missouri 
Right Life, the paper reported the controversy 
story accompanied the graphic photo mutilated 
doll that had contributed the decision reject the ad. 
Larry Fiquette, the paper’s ombudsman, observed 
January column addressing the puzzlement readers 
when the paper published photo had previously decid- 
was too tasteless print, “That apparent anomaly was 
the best demonstration the separateness paper’s 
news department and its business offices ever seen.” 


DART the Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal, for short- 
sheeting the news. Tucked into the top left corner its 
January front page was the following note “Dear 
Readers: Are your sheets getting little shabby, your tow- 
els trifle thin? Winter white sales offer great opportuni- 
update your linen closet. For shopping tips, including 
the importance thread count, see Page C1. [signed] The 
Editors.” Readers who followed the editors’ advice found 
thirty-three-paragraph “Special the Beacon Journal” arti- 
cle outside writer that was blanketed with puffs for 
such white-sale advertisers J.C. Penney, Linens and 
More, and Bed, Bath, and Beyond, and illustrated with 
photo bedroom ensemble available Kmart. 


DART The Boston Globe and education reporter 
Lauren Robinson, for underachievement the course 
professional conduct. Robinson, who had been covering the 
Boston schools for the past ten months, recently accepted 
$67,000-a-year job executive secretary the Boston 
School Committee job for which she was interviewed 
while still producing pieces controversial 
which the committee opposed. Her appointment, disclosed 
the rival Boston Herald February 11, was confirmed 
her own paper February thirteen-paragraph 
story complete with photo the new appointee; crammed 
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with facts about her background, qualifications, and duties, 
the story skipped any acknowledgement whatsoever the 
ethical questions raised her extracurricular activity. was 
the Herald that pointed out the existence statute forbid- 
ding public servants but, notably, not journalists from 
participating such undisclosed conflicts interest. And 
was the distant Washington Post which, following 
documents leaked Accuracy Media, confronted Globe 
executives February and compelled them respond. 
“The Globe has high ethical standards,” Matthew Storin, the 
paper’s just-appointed editor, told the Post, “but this makes 
you think twice. reporter has worked here and doesn’t 
understand it’s fundamental conflict interest, then we’re 
not teaching people well enough.” 


LAUREL once and current staffers New York’s 
WNBC-TV David Diaz, Richard Kramer, Carol 
Jenkins, forty-odd videotape editors, and some two dozen 
members the National Association Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians for becoming heroic keep- 
ers the journalistic flame. Assigned produce 
sweepsweek tabloid-type segment “How Tell Your 
Child Gay,” producer Kramer refused, and soon 
resigned. Asked narrate the piece, which was produced 
eventually outside free lance, correspondent Jenkins 
just said no. Discovering that his in-progress documentary 
drugs called for some less than bona fide reporting 
(such prewritten script and interviews for cash), 
anchor Diaz resisted, and prevailed; contract-renewal 
time January, however, departed for WCBS. 
Following Diaz’s resignation, the videotape editors con- 
verged management protest. Two months later, two 
dozen members the NABET took day off demon- 
strate their discomfort with the downmarket direction 
their work. (In interview with the New York Daily 
News, managing editor Peter Leone claimed that their 
absence had not been noticed.) 


DART Lee Webb, news anchor for the 
NBC affiliate Jacksonville, Florida, for breaking jour- 
nalism’s First Commandment. When the Christian 
Coalition Leadership School assembled Jacksonville 
January 16, the journalist was there member its 
“faculty,” instructing the evangelicals the mysteries 
dealing with what described “the obvious bias that 
exists the media against you Christians.” The gospel 
according Webb (offered after first explaining the 
leaders-in-training that had agreed participate “on 
the condition that one tell the media that 
establish one-on-one relationship with newsroom deci- 
sion-makers; try control the tone and setting inter- 
views; avoid using evangelical buzzwords. also 
advised them voice their complaints about coverage 
directly the general manager, news director, and assign- 


ment editor each the city’s network affiliates, and 
helpfully provided their names. Following publication 
detailed report the meeting Folio Weekly magazine 
(“Lobbying for God,” January 26), WTLV suspended 
Webb offscreen television limbo for the rest the 
week. His punishment, however which, line with his 
advice, created flood angry phone calls WTLV 
was delivered not because any question which mas- 
ter the newsman serves but, rather, station management 
carefully explained subsequent accounts the press, 
because had violated policy failing notify his 
bosses before addressing the group. 


DART syndicated columnist William Buckley, 
for journalistic mulishness. Prodded editor 
Universal Press Syndicate, who was prodded the associ- 
ate editor The Charlotte Observer, who was prodded 
one the Observer’s business reporters acknowl- 
edge that unequivocal assertion January column 
was unequivocally wrong, Buckley would not budged. 
And thus that Buckley’s commentary “The Black 
Problem,” which purports quote crime statistics 
detailed “startling” new book race relations 
America (reviewed free-lance writer Buckley’s own 
National Review), spreads the uncorrected falsehood that 
“The vast majority the people blacks kill are other than 
blacks.” Had been willing look the book and/or the 
review, would have been forced report the (inconve- 
nient?) fact that “The vast majority the people blacks 
kill are other blacks.” 


DART Georgia Trend magazine, for the far-from- 
unimpeachable state its editorial ethics. Since its pur- 
chase September Atlanta businessman and fundrais- 
Virgil Williams, the trend the award-winning 
monthly has been toward picking pieces that sweeten the 
image Governor Zell Miller, bruise the reputation 
Miller’s opponents, and neglect inform readers that the 
publisher, president, and carries another label 
well that the governor’s “honorary chiei staff.” 
Also for the pits: Williams’s December “Last Word” col- 
umn, which strongly argued for going ahead with 
highly controversial road-building plan. Headlined 
GIA NEEDS THE OUTER the column failed note that 
its writer would very much the inner loop profit 
from the venture: Williams co-owner Moreland 
Altobelli Associates, the largest road management and 
transportation consulting firm Georgia; the family- 
owned Williams Brothers Company one the largest 
concrete makers the state. January, Miller named 
Williams the Georgia Board Regents; Williams’s 
magazine named Miller its “Man the Year.” 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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ALFRED 


DUPONT- 
COLUMBIA 
AWARDS 
Entries are now being accepted 
for the annual Alfred duPont- 
Columbia University Awards. 


News and public affairs programs 
that originally aired between 


July 1,1992 and June 30,1993 


are eligible. Awards are given for 
overall excellence the 
following categories: 


Television: Network; Major Market, ADI 1-10; Medium Market, ADI 11-50, Small Market; ADI and smaller 


Radio 
Independent Productions 


Entry Deadline: July 15,1993 
For rules and entry form, contact: 


Alfred duPont-Columbia University Awards 


(212) 854-5974 


NAME TITLE 
STATION TELEPHONE 


ADDRESS 


Cable 
New York, New York 10027 
CITY STATE 


BELIEVE THE FUTURE ENERGY 
HAS NEVER BEEN BRIGHTER. 


the environment Southern California. This why are 


committed the development solar energy; bring electricity 


made from the sun our customers. The benefits are evident. 
The birth this industry will create new jobs both residential 
and commercial construction, well infrastructure development. Edison 
involved every area solar energy development. We’re bringing together 
industries, other utilities and the government work with us. have already 
installed the largest, fully~transportable solar power generating plant the 
nation hundreds miles into the Mojave Desert. This unit allows electricity 
made available remote areas, far away from the nearest transmission lines. 
are also working develop Solar Two. It’s the most advanced 

solar thermal power generating plant the world. Because, 


Edison, believe that the future energy has never been brighter. 


Southern California Edison Southern 
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EVER 


Starring Squabbling Millionaires, Rebellious Journalists, 
and Pete Hamill Himself 


Tuesday, March 16, after picking 
the New York Post and seeing the 
tabloid’s cover drawing found- 
ing publisher Alexander Hamilton, with 
single tear rolling down his cheek 
and after reading page after page sto- 
ries inside trashing the man who was 
about become its newest publisher, 
Abe (WHO THIS NUT?) Hirschfeld, and 
after seeing his own name still the 
masthead, even though had been 
fired the previous Friday, Pete 
Hamill marched back into the Post’s 
newsroom and edited the next day’s 
edition. Captain Bligh was the 
lifeboat and the ship belonged the 
crew. was strange and shining 
moment. 

The New York Times saluted the 
rebels editorial. The Daily News 
photo desk sent over some film, since 
the Post was running out and was 
short cash buy with. And via his 
regular space New York Newsday, the 
venerable Murray Kempton sent over 
tabloid prayer: 


The besieged New York Post staff, depleted 
numbers, pillaged marauders, and cap- 
tained the breach the last romantic, 
who Pete Hamill, has turned desperately 
bay, loaded guns from its diminishing 
stock newsprint, and volleyed 
May God good them and find them 
savior. 


Mike Hoyt associate editor. 
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Mike Hoyt 


Still, the operating assumption the 
newsroom seemed that God helps 
those who help themselves. The bat- 
tered old Post, like prisoner the 
shadow the electric chair, seemed 
inspired more than ever vision 
what might with one more chance 
precious life. 


Peter Kalikow bought the Post 1988 
from Rupert Murdoch, who, turn, had 
purchased from Dorothy Schiff 
1976. Schiff had run literate, liberal 
tabloid with plenty good columnists, 
including the young Pete Hamill. 
Murdoch had pushed everything that the 
word “tabloid” conveys, both good and 
bad, its limit, building circulation and 
losing credibility, and apparently 
money, until bought New York 


television station and was forced sell 
under FCC cross-ownership rules. 

least first, Kalikow had seemed 
determined rebuild the hiring 
respected magazine editor, Jane 
Amsterdam, run it, and launching 
Sunday paper. But Amsterdam lasted 
year, and the Sunday paper just nine 
months. Under the next two editors, 
Jerry Nachman and Lou Colasuonno, 
the Post held its own sort guer- 
rilla operation, capturing attention with 
its nervy tabloid sensibility and with 
scoops. Still, was “the incredible 
shrinking newspaper,” former Post 
reporter put it. 

Kalikow builder who got clob- 
bered New York’s real estate reces- 
sion and filed for personal 
August 1991, declaring court 
papers the time that the Post was 
operating profitably. Many reporters 
and editors, for their part, suspect that 
his real estate problems entangled their 
newspaper. “You can see the Post’s 
money it’s the Millenium Hotel,” 
says administrative editor Gerard Bray, 
referring fifty-eight-story, $156- 
million luxury hotel Kalikow opened 
June 1992 downtown location that 
was said gamble. 

this past January 24, members 
The Newspaper Guild the Post were 
not happy spending Sunday 
morning debating whether give 
Kalikow percent pay cut. Again. 

They had not had raise seven 
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Peter Kalikow (right) was about 
close the Post when Steven Hoffen- 
berg (left) rescued it...for while. 


years. And after similar debate the 
fall 1990, the guild had accepted 
four-day workweek percent pay, 
and seventy-nine people had taken 
severance package and quit rather than 
work the reduced rate. Later, guild 
officials had been told that the paper 
was back the black. And since the 
Post had picked extra advertising 
and circulation during the six-month 
strike over the Daily News 1990 
and 1991, they had assumed that the 
Post had built cushion. Kalikow’s 
new crisis took them surprise. 

couple things they didn’t know 
the time were that the publisher had 
withdrawn some $3.3 million FICA 
tax money from his employees’ pay- 
checks and had failed turn over 
the IRS, and that when had asked his 
banker for additional credit cover this 
“loan,” the banker had refused. That’s 
why Kalikow had come back the 
unions with another death threat. 

the end, the guild took the tempo- 
rary percent cut. Then came shock- 
er: wasn’t enough; the bank still want- 
shut off Kalikow’s credit and, 
despite frantic efforts, had been 
unable find buyer save the Post. 
Around five P.M. invited group 
editors and columnists his spacious 
sixth-floor office and told them that 
was forced “suspend” publication. 

Next, the scene had been written 
for movie, the telephone rang and 
Kalikow learned that somebody had 
located live one” interested 
investor. the owner discussed details 
another room, members the edito- 
rial group helped themselves his 


cigars and watched local newscasts 
announcing their newspaper’s demise. 
about 8:30, Kalikow emerged tell 
them that the investor had put 
enough money keep the Post’s heart 
beating, least for while. The next 
day’s page-one headline would read 
NEVER SAY DIE! 

was the stuff drama, but was 
just prologue. The jubilant group 
returned the newsroom and some- 
body ordered data-base search 
the new money person, man named 
Steven Hoffenberg, who turned out 
stuff was coming out,” recalls writer 
Karen Phillips. was reading the head- 
lines and the leads, saying, ‘Oh God! 
God! God!’ and everybody was 
standing around laughing hysterically.” 
its near-death experience, the Post 
had encountered something other than 
angel. 


Steven Hoffenberg would soon become 
familiar figure around the newsroom, 
beefy man who liked wear his 
newly acquired New York press pass 
around his neck, often accompanied 
chunky bodyguards carrying walkie- 
talkies. Reporters took calling him 
“Bugsy,” although not his face. 
threw nice party for the staff 
Windows the World, restaurant 
atop the World Trade Center short 
ribs, steak sandwiches, smoked salmon, 
open bar. More important, put 
reported million into the newspaper. 
The downside was that, least 
according the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the money was 
tainted. Hoffenberg runs company 
called Towers Financial Corporation, 
which the business buying 
debt money owed hospitals, 
discount, and selling securities 
investors based future earnings from 
those receivables. Thus, his other Post 
nickname: “Repo man.” Towers had 
record skating fairly thin regulato- 
ice, but the real problem, according 
the SEC, was that, selling its securi- 
ties, Towers vastly overstated the com- 
pany’s worth. the headlines The 
New York Times, Hoffenberg traveled 
from POST’S HERO BUILT WEALTH FROM 
$2000 RECORDS LINK BUYER POST 
SWINDLER within two weeks. 
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After the staff the New York Post 
took over the paper, fired editor 
Pete Hamill took back his job, much 
the joy the Here 
Hamill (right) gets hug from colum- 
nist Jack Newfield reporter 
Charles Carillo applauds. 


its near-death 
experience, the Post 
had encountered 
something other than 
angel 
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February the SEC filed civil suit 
charging Hoffenberg and Towers with 
fraud. 

Hoffenberg began bleed the 
water, sharks began circle, one 
them named Mortimer Zuckerman, the 
builder and U.S. News World Report 
publisher who only few weeks earlier 
had emerged the new owner the 
Daily News. one fell swoop 
February Zuckerman hired away 
star Post columnist and its top three edi- 
tors. Later, would tell television 
interviewers that was not out harm 
the Post, that hoped his tabloid rival 
would survive. “He’s full shit,” 
Hoffenberg told Steppin’ Out, New 
Jersey entertainment weekly. “He’s 
totally full shit.” 
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sputtered and sued, little 
effect, but his troubles mounted, 
Hoffenberg made good move 
hired Pete Hamill his editor-in-chief. 


Hamill’s desk the Post the day 
met him, his ninth day editor, were 
bag grapes, two oranges, two 
apples, diet Pepsi, and pack 
Vantage cigarettes. typewriter was 
blocking access his computer, and 
outside his window tugboat was slid- 
ing down the East River toward the 
beautiful Brooklyn Bridge. 

Hamill’s mother arrived these 
shores from Ireland the day 1929 
that the stock market crashed. She mar- 
ried one-legged Irish assembly-line 
worker and together, Brooklyn, they 


raised seven children, some whom 
became writers and artists. Hamill 
remembers lot books around the 
house, including The Book 
Knowledge, blue-covered child’s 
encyclopedia that his parents purchased, 
one volume time, from the New 
York Post. 

The Post was always his paper. After 
stint the Navy, art school Mexico 
City the G.I. bill, and job ona 
Greek weekly, Hamill got tryout 
there, June 1960. was never 
happier life,” says. couldn’t 
morning and again.” 

would work the Post until 
1974, then move the Daily News, 
New York magazine, The Village Voice, 
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Esquire, and back the Post 1988. 
1986 there was disastrous interlude 
when edited the Mexico City News, 
English-language paper; Hamill quit 
after five months, when became clear 
that the publisher was not making the 
clean break from corrupt Mexican jour- 
nalism that Hamill had thought 
would when took the job (see “The 
Education Pete Hamill,” 
July/August 1987). between, 
wrote screenplays and novels (The Gift; 
Loving Women), dated some notable 
women (Jacqueline Onassis, Shirley 
MacLaine), even took bit part 
movie (The King New York, which 
Hamill plays Hamill). 

couple years ago, when Hamill 
was still writer the Post, and just 
after Mark Kriegel was hired write 
sports colunin there, Kriegel got call 
from Hamill, whom had barely met. 
They had two-hour talk, Kriegel says, 
about writing, about Westbrook Pegler 
and A.J. Liebling and William Butler 
Yeats, and about why some writers cre- 
ate something permanent and others 
melt away with the season. “He gave 
lot story ideas,” says Kriegel, now 
cityside columnist. “You get column, 
and scared shitless. have Pete 
call out the blue like that 
was one those things you remember.” 
Kreigel later joined regular 
Wednesday-night discussion group 
Hamill’s apartment, where few young 
writers work their craft dissecting 
short stories. “The thing about Pete,” 
says D.D. Guttenplan, Hamill’s former 
editor The Village Voice (and CJR 
contributing editor), “is that he’s 
tremendously generous and supportive.” 

Nine days into the job the Post, with 
some Hoffenberg’s new money, 
Hamill promoted four copy boys and 
girls reporter and hired eight more 
reporters. Four members this group 
were the Post had zero black 
cityside reporters before took over. 
Hamill said was “aggressively search- 
ing” for Spanish-speaking reporters 
well, and had gained the guild’s coopera- 
tion starting paid internship program 
for minority group members. “Trying 
cover this city without blacks and 
its absurd,” told me. 
don’t think equal opportunities 
problem but journalism problem.” 


also hired two editors one 
Daily News veteran, the other from the 
Trish Voice produce new twelve- 
page daily magazine, which planned 
wrap around the editorial and op-ed 
pages. “Before Murdoch, the Post had 
daily magazine,” Hamill says. “That’s 
why many good writers came out 
here they had place write. That’s 
one the goals have writing that 
more literate, more ironic, hipper 
way, than it’s been for long time.” 

Columnist Kriegel remembers Hamill 
making him jump over somewhat higher 
standard-of-proof bars than was used 
to, piece about the investigation 
the World Trade Center bombing. 
Kreigel recalls saying, with his tongue 
pretty far into his cheek, “Hey, can’t 
convict Arab terrorist the New York 
Post after he’s arrested, what good 
I?” Hamill’s reply, Kreigel recalls, 
was “Not here; not anymore.” was the 
Daily News, meanwhile, that, March 
when photo one the suspects 
became available, ran page-one head- 
line FACE HATE. The Post’s more pro- 
fessional version was THE SUSPECT. 

business plan for the Post 
was build with quality writing 
and reporting into something that read- 
ers would take home, rather than leav- 
ing “on the train the floor OTB” 
paper with the heft attract more 
advertising. And since nearly two-thirds 
the paper’s readership male 
another problem for advertisers 
Hamill told reporters that wanted the 
paper appeal more women, 
macho.” guess I’m part that,” 
says Karen Phillips, whom Hamill 
gave sports column, sending her 
Florida observe spring training. 

And Hamill wanted find way 
write for immigrants New York, 
city where some percent the popu- 
lation foreign-born. that life 
like? What they want? Why are they 
here? What are they afraid of? How can 
help?” asks. think that immi- 
grants are going the salvation 
the city.” 

It’s quite clear that Hamill and his 
ideas absolutely galvanized the staff. 
“As far I’m concerned,” says librari- 
Myron Rushetzky, “all the people 
who went over the Daily News don’t 


add one Pete Hamill. He’s lead- 
er. Pete Hamill said, ‘Drink the Kool- 
Aid,’ drink the Kool-Aid. He’s the 
only thing right now that’s holding this 
paper together.” 

So, course, Hamill got fired. 


With the SEC hounding Hoffenberg and 
pressing judges freeze his cash 
even moving March try take 
back the money had already put into 
the Post the savior soon needed 
savior. found Abraham Hirschfeld, 
seventy-three-year-old perennial politi- 
cal candidate, parking-lot and health- 
club tycoon with thick Polish accent 
and penchant for publicity. One even- 
tual result this move was lively 
debate New York about whether 
Hirschfeld crazy like fox just 
plain crazy. 

had pledged put some 
Hoffenberg, but the time the two 
reached the federal bankruptcy court 
that was sorting out Kalikow’s fortune 
March Hirschfeld’s lawyer was 
telling the court that his client was 
ready buy the Post all himself. 
Hoffenberg was screaming double- 
cross, but March the judge, say- 
ing had “choose between two 
evils,” awarded Hirschfeld the option 
buy the 

Hours later, just month after had 
been appointed, Hamill was told 
leave. Hirschfeld was said com- 
plaining about Hamill’s $500,000-a- 
year contract; Hamill believed that the 
real sticking point was the part the 
contract related editorial control. 
Hirschfeld had reportedly already “sug- 
gested” number story ideas, includ- 
ing zapping former business partner 
and, according New York magazine, 
demanding that one reporter write about 
how the Securities and Exchange 
Commission was out destroy the New 
York Post, The New York Times, and 
New York City. The magazine says 
Hirschfeld tried get the reporter fired 
when this bizarre story did not appear 
the newspaper. 

the Sunday, Hirschfeld 
told his next-in-line editor, Gerard Bray, 
people fire. asked him what was the 
dollar figure was shooting for,” Bray 
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says. “He didn’t know. said, ‘It’s 
professional opinion that this will wreck 
the newspaper.” said, ‘You can fill 
with AP. You have it. You have 
other option.’ said, and these are 
exact words, ‘No, sir, there another 
option and I’m exercising it. quit.’” 

Post reporters were becoming con- 
vinced that Hirschfeld would destroy 
the paper, perhaps intentionally, for its 
waterfront real estate. The naming 
Hirschfeld’s new editor, Wilbert 
Tatum, did not reassure them, since 
Tatum was the publisher New York 
Amsterdam News, black weekly many 
Post reporters consider journalistically 
suspect. number Post reporters 
attended Hirschfeld/Tatum press con- 
ference later that day, and things did not 
well: 


Where you get the balls fire 
people this newspaper and say 
mismanaged when you haven’t been 
here? 

Where your decency fire 
man like Pete Hamill? Why did you fire 
Pete Hamill? 

did not fire Pete Hamill. 

You LIAR! YOU COWARD! 
YOU GODDAMN COWARD! 


was the room when you fired 
him,” said managing editor Marc 
Kalech. “You’re liar, Mr. Hirschfeld.” 
For the rest the day, Kalech took 
ribbing for using the word “Mister.” 
The newsroom, now, was pretty 
much chaos. Some staff members 
were talking about mass resignations. 
Others were plotting Save-the-Post 
demonstration. Some were putting 
together special front page that said 
POST STAFF ABE HIRSCHFELD ... GET 
LosT! But the stories never got assigned 
and the paper never got printed. 

was Kalech who came with the 
idea, while taking shower, for the cover 
the next day’s Post, the famous March 
issue with Alexander Hamilton and 
his single tear, and with page after page 
reporting the worst Hirschfeld 
and Tatum. “It was not done lark. 
was not prank journalistic joke,” 
Kalech says. “It was two-prong 
strategy get Abe Hirschfeld give 
the paper.” The other prong, explains, 
including Governor Mario Cuomo 
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When printer 
brought the first 
copy the mutiny 
edition, the news- 
room cheered for 


full 


Abe Hirschfeld kisses his choice for 
editor, Bill Tatum. 


line viable investors take 
Hirschfeld’s place. 

Nobody denying, however, that 
putting out the mutiny edition was 
“almost fun,” rewrite person 
Marianne Goldstein puts it. After the 
issue finally rolled off the press, print- 
walked into the newsroom with first 
copy and held aloft, she recalls, while 
the reporters and editors cheered for 
“five full minutes.” 

The paper for March 17, rainy 
Wednesday, featured cover photo 
Hamill, his fist the air, grinning his 
crooked grin. His column that day 
began this way: 


St. Patrick’s Day and I’m reminded 
Irish proverb that should engraved 
above the entrance every school jour- 
nalism: Contention better than loneliness. 
you are not prepared for life argument, 
crisis, and risk, you prefer the routines 
life its grand and infuriating passions, you 
must choose another profession. Nobody 
now this newspaper. 


Except, perhaps, for the publisher and 


ROBIN GRAUBARD/NY POST 


his editor designate. many ways, was 
Tatum who was hit hardest the 
Hamilton issue. one thing 
called nut, and quite another 
calied anti-Semite. The mutinous Post 
reprinted report from the Anti- 
Defamation League scoring Tatum’s 
Amsterdam News for what called anti- 
Semitic articles and headlines (MANY 
BLACKS, JEWS ARRESTED CROWN 
HEIGHTS), and criticized the paper for sev- 
eral cases which coverage seemed bent 
defend controversial black figures. 
TATUM’S PAPER ‘FANS RACE one 
headline read. 

This particular charge, however, has 
also been made against the Post, not 
long ago the target black boycott 
and the subject bitter Public Enemy 
rap song, “Letter the New York 
Post.” Two days after the special issue, 
one Hamill’s new black reporters, 
Carolyn Butts, wrote column contend- 
ing that both the Post and the 
Amsterdam News, where she has also 
worked, “have taken race-baiting 
new heights times.” She noted that 
while the Post ran tough campaign 
against black City College professor, 
Leonard Jeffries, who was pushing 
dubious theories about Jewish involve- 
ment the slave trade and keeping 
blacks out Hollywood, “barely 
spoke out” against white City College 
professor, Michael Levin, who one 
point was propounding that young black 
males ought required ride 
special guarded subway cars. Tatum, 
meanwhile, began charging his critics 
the Post with racism. 

Hirschfeld, for his part, took the just- 
spell-my-name-right approach, claiming 
love the Hamilton edition. And, with 
Hamill back charge, quickly got 
more what claimed like. 
Wednesday’s paper featured cartoon 
Hirschfield, wearing straitjacket, visit- 
ing Kalikow, wearing prison garb, 
“discuss future plans.” 

Thursday night, the Post held 
P.M. rally, with speakers ranging from 
Norman Mailer Mayor David Dinkins 
the president the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association. Hamill didn’t 
make it; Hirschfeld had him summoned 
obtained court order kicking the fired 
editor out the office. now the story 
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was echoing around New York’s media 
canyons, with its main actors scooting 
taxi cabs the Today show and Sunday 
Edition and Rose. 

Friday’s page one was open letter 
the federal bankruptcy judge oversee- 
ing the Post’s fate that morning, asking 
that allow other groups bid against 
Hirschfeld. the hearing, lawyers rep- 
resenting debtors and potential investors 
including Hoffenberg, now debtor, 
and, all people, Rupert Murdoch 
for chance bid the Post. 
“Murdoch not going buy the New 
York Post again,” the judge said 
Murdoch’s lawyer one point. “It’s not 
beyond the realm possibility,” she 
replied. the afternoon, some guild 
members went grocery shopping, talking 
seriously sitting down the news- 
room and refusing leave things 
went bad court. 

But the judge, private session, 
arranged truce: for least two weeks 
Hirschfeld would retain his option 
buy and the right manage the news- 
paper. Hamill would its editor, legal- 
ly, for while, and Tatum was stay 
away. This, the judge reasoned, would 
allow passions cool. 

was odd end odd day. 


the hearing, Hirschfeld had seen 


copy editor wearing T-shirt printed 
with the Alexander Hamilton cover, and 
paid him $200 for it, which the copy 
editor quickly donated The 
Newspaper Guild. After the hearing, 
front the cameras, Hamill was 
granting interviews English and 
Spanish, Hirschfeld kept planting kisses 
his cheeks, the editor squirmed 
and rolled his eyes. “Do you need 
down the Post?” the publisher asked 
his editor one point. “Abe,” Hamill 
replied, “why don’t you down 
Boca Raton? It’s sunny there, and 
they love jokes. You can work the 
lounge.” “Who would write the 
checks?” was Hirschfeld’s retort. 

But not clear that Hirschfeld was 
writing enough checks; creditors and 
managers the Post insisted wasn’t 
paying all the bills. The truce looked 
very shaky. Hirschfeld’s name appeared 
the New York Post’s masthead 
publisher, right under the line that says 
“Founded Alexander Hamilton 
1801.” But also the paper were stories 
and columns members the “South 
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will difficult for 
some people get 
used the idea 
Rupert Murdoch 
journalistic hero 


Murdoch reenters the newsroom 
left back 1988. 


Street the paper’s statehouse 


and city hall reporters, along with liberal 
columnist Jack Newfield and conserva- 
tive editorial page editor Eric Breindel. 
Hirschfeld had fired them, but they were 
still working for Hamill. protest the 
firings, Hamill edited the paper from the 
South Street Diner, next door the 
Post, March 22, returning the next 
day, his third triumphant re-entry. 


this were movie, Hamill said one 
point the Charlie Rose show, 
one would come our rescue about 
now. Fred Gwynne somebody would 
coming out the snow with bag 
full money.” But the figure who 
began take shape the snow wasn’t 
Fred Gwynne; was Rupert Murdoch, 
who announced that Monday, March 
29, would make bid for the news- 
paper had sold five years earlier. 
Hirschfeld’s grip seemed slip during 
telephone-conference-call hearing the 
previous Thursday, the judge ordered 
certain bills paid, and Murdoch’s 
lawyers made his intentions known. 
cannot take it,” Hirschfeld said one 
point. “I’m going have heart 
attack.” But and Murdoch reached 
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understanding and, with the entire edi- 
torial staff still stomping his fingers, 
let the Post go. “God bless Governor 
Cuomo, Rupert Murdoch, and the peo- 
ple New York and the told 
New York Newsday. “God bless 
America. There will further com- 
ments Abe Hirschfeld.” 

the March hearing, the 
bankruptcy court turned the newspaper 
over Murdoch for sixty days, give 
him time try get waiver from the 
FCC and examine the paper’s books. 

will difficult for some people 
get used the idea Rupert Murdoch 
journalistic hero. This may include 
Hamill, who, the Daily News, once 
compared Murdoch’s Post guest 
who throws dinner party: “He 
looked upon with alarm and pity, but 
one really knows what help.” 

Murdoch’s first act was replace 
Hamill with his own man, Ken Chandier, 
for seven years editor the Boston 
Herald, where reporters described him 
inching the paper into respectability, and, 
for just few weeks, the executive pro- 
ducer Current Affair. Hamill 
declined the new owner’s offer col- 
umn. Chandler’s first two page-one 
headlines told Clint Eastwood’s 
Oscar-night success and Amy Fisher’s 
prison dancing style AMY’S NUDE 
ROMPS JAIL. The story describing her 
“caged heat hullabaloo” was proudly 
labeled “Post Exclusive.” The April 
Amy story was promo for the 
Murdoch-owned Current Affair, which 
that evening would reveal Fisher’s 
alleged jailhouse lesbian romance. 

Whether Murdoch has mellowed, 
some say, whether stake out some 
new sensationalist frontier; how plans 
make money, and just how the new 
Post will affect Mort Zuckerman’s 
changing Daily News and Times Mirror’s 
solid New York Newsday their rough 
game musical chairs all these 
questions have yet answered. 

People talked lot during this affair 
about how played out like movie, 
part Mel Brooks, part Frank Capra. Yet 
the ending was ambiguous, suitably 
1990s: the governor issues last-minute 
pardon and the prisoner walks out into 
the sunshine then heads straight for 
the old neighborhood, the old cronies 
the shadows. Unreformed, perhaps, but, 
hey, alive. 
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WHY 
PRESS 
VAYS RIGHT 


Being Journalist Means 


Never Having Say You’re Sorry 


January NBC 
Nightly News aired 
report charging that 
logging practices 
Idaho’s Clearwater 
National Forest were 
fouling streams and 
endangering fish. Since television 
always needs dramatic pictures, the 
story included some footage apparent- 
deceased fish floating the water. 

the first scene, turned out, the 
fish weren’t really dead; they had 
been stunned for testing purposes. 
close-up shot, the fish were indeed 
dead but that footage, supplied 
environmental group, had been 
shot thousands miles from the 
Idaho forest. 

Todd Foster, reporter for the 
Spokane, Washington, Spokesman- 
Review, called NBC about these misrep- 
resentations the next day. “They were 
very nonresponsive,” says. “They 
gave the thing about ‘we stand 
behind our When was work- 
ing two follow-up stories, “They 
never returned calls.” Marguerite 


Howard Kurtz, reporter for The 


Washington Post, the author Media 
Circus: The Trouble With America’s 
Newspapers. 


1993 


Howard Kurtz 


McLaughlin, Idaho state senator, 
wrote letter complaint NBC 
and never got answer. 

Nearly two months after the broad- 
cast, the network was still defending its 
increasingly malodorous fish story. 
strange coincidence, Tom Brokaw 
apologized for the misleading footage 
few hours after Senator Larry Craig 
Idaho denounced NBC the Senate 
floor. (An NBC spokeswoman says 
McLaughlin’s letter “fell through the 
cracks” and that “all the angst that was 
going out there never came our 

Although news organizations make 
their living pointing fingers and hurling 
accusations, they are notoriously slow 
fess their own mistakes. With 
varying degrees stubbornness, stu- 
pidity, and arrogance, media executives 
often circle the wagons when their own 
actions come under scrutiny. They 
refuse admit error unless forced 
so, and then only grudgingly. short, 
journalists are quite adept the sort 
stonewalling for which they love 
denounce political hacks and corporate 
executives. 

once you get high enough 
the journalistic food chain, you’re far 


removed that you lose touch with jour- 


nalistic sensibilities,” says p.r. man for 
major news organization. 

media critic, I’ve learned the 
hard way that many the folks who 
demand answers from public officials 
are pretty thin-skinned when they find 
themselves the other side the note- 
book. I’ve had top editors ignore 
calls send outraged letters over 
articles that are fraction harsh 
those they run every day. I’ve seen big- 
time news organizations hide behind 
corporate flacks refuse disclose 
how many people they are laying off. 
None this surprising why should 
media conglomerates behave differently 
than other Fortune 500 companies? 
but somehow it’s still disappointing. 

For example, Neuharth, chairman 
the Freedom Forum, refused 
interviewed March about New York 
attorney general’s investigation into 
whether the tax-exempt foundation 
spends too much perks and overhead. 
Reporter Anne Lowrey Bailey the 
Chronicle Philanthropy says the foun- 
dation (dedicated promoting “free 
press, free speech, and free spirit”) 
rejected five written requests talk 
Neuharth foundation president 
Charles Overby and refused answer 
most her written questions. Even the 
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group’s spokeswoman refused 
identified name, Bailey says. Instead, 
the Freedom Forum bought $5,000, 
two-page the Chronicle which 
complained that few the press” 
don’t understand its many achievements. 
When comes self-righteous 
stonewalling, NBC set the standard 
the General Motors case. For weeks, the 
network insisted there was nothing 
wrong with Dateline NBC attaching toy 
fiery crash for the cameras. Nothing 
wrong with using ill-fitting gas cap 
that virtually guaranteed leak. Nothing 
wrong with failing disclose that the 
puny fire went out after fifteen seconds. 
The piece was completely factual and 
accurate, NBC News president Michael 
Gartner insisted defiant letter 
GM. spent two days listening net- 
work flacks tell the same thing. 
Only after conducted its own 
investigation, held devastating press 
conference, and filed lawsuit did NBC 
admit that what Gartner had been 
vigorously defending was bad idea 
from start finish.” Once the net- 
work’s credibility had gone 
flames, the furious finger-pointing made 
inevitable that Gartner would get the 
ax. The network waited six weeks for 
outside lawyers reconstruct the disas- 
ter, and after the news had already 
leaked out announced that was fir- 
ing three Dateline producers and trans- 
ferring the correspondent involved. 
Defending the indefensible hardly 
practice limited television. Time mag- 
azine recently published report repeat- 
ing seven-year-old allegations that 
Dusko Doder, former Moscow bureau 
chief for paper, The Washington 
Post, once accepted $1,000 from the 
KGB. The source the allegation was 
Vitaly Yurchenko, KGB colonel who 
briefly defected the United States 
1985 before defecting back Moscow 
and even Yurchenko had only sec- 
ond-hand knowledge the supposed 
payoff. What’s more, former FBI direc- 
tor William Webster told and said 
had told Time that the bureau had 
investigated the Doder matter and 
found “no evidence” “any improper 
activity.” 
While admitting that the charge 
not proved,” Time managed justify 
the report some sort journalistic 


morality tale (this tangled account raises 
disturbing questions, etc., etc.). Time 
stood its ground even after forty-one top 
journalists wrote letter calling the 
Time report smear and even after 
the head Russia’s Foreign 
Intelligence Service said there was 
nothing back the Doder charge. 
Doder now suing Time for libel. 
Another magazine high repute, 
The New Yorker, recently stumbled into 
ethical swamp and managed sink 
even deeper. Two months ago, the mag- 
azine published sympathetic article 
about former East German leader Erich 
Honecker that suggested viewed 


Defending the 
indefensible 
hardly 
practice limited 
television 


less “villain” than “the remains 
hero,” saw his “straight back ... 
Germany,” and remarked his “still 
fresh, boyish ... enthusiasm for the 
working class.” contrast, Honecker’s 
chief prosecutor was depicted “fat” 
“much-hated” ... “petit bourgoise” 
who “tormented” the medical experts 
with insensitive questions. What The 
New Yorker neglected tell its readers 
was that the unsigned “Talk the 
Town” piece was written Irene 
Dische, the wife Honecker’s chief 
defense lawyer. 

one connected with the story 
seemed grasp that this was funda- 
mental breach ethics. Dische 
announced that she was, after all, lit- 
tle bit emancipated from husband.” 
Alexander Chancellor, editor “Talk 
the Town,” insisted she was “not just 
some lawyer’s wife.” And Chancellor’s 
boss, Tina Brown, sniffed that “the 
issue the integrity, not the identity, 
the writer.” That readers had not been 
informed about the author’s connection 
the story seemed not register 
their radar screen. 

USA Today did bit better, but not 
much, acknowledging error. 
February 16, “The Nation’s News- 


paper” published front-page photo- 
graph five mean-looking, gun-wield- 
ing black men illustrate story 
Los Angeles gangs. What the paper 
didn’t say that the gang members had 
been assembled community 
activist for the express purpose turn- 
ing their guns under guns-for-jobs 
program. The activist, former singer 
named CaShears, was stunned when 
saw the photo used hype story 
anger among L.A. gangs. 

Two days later, USA Today ran 
one-sentence “clarification,” tucked 
away the bottom its page-one 
news index, that hardly did justice 
the degree misrepresentation. When 
called Peter Prichard, the paper’s 
editor, freely acknowledged that 
USA Today had erred, saying that 
management had been his 
reporter, Richard Price. But more trou- 
bling details began emerge: the 
gang members had shown without 
their guns, spoiling the photo op, and 
Price drove one man his mother’s 
house retrieve his rifle. (Price says 
committed “no ethical lapse,” 
adding that the whole affair grew out 

Finally, under pressure from 
CaShears and the young men, who 
assailed the paper news conference 
and threatened sue, USA Today gave 
its readers explanation thirteen days 
after the staged photograph was pub- 
lished. The paper ran denunciatory 
column CaShears the editorial 
page, along with explanatory piece 
senior editor. 

Some stories are simply too good 
check. The New York Post went wild 
over the gruesome tale man who 
allegedly raped three-year-old girl 
grassy knoll near crowded 
Manhattan highway while passing 
motorists stopped watch. SHAME 
THE CITY SHOCKING STORY NEW 
YORK ITS the banner headline 
roared; the article described the incident 
chilling mix apathy and 
voyeurism.” The only problem that 
wasn’t true. turned out that three 
other motorists had helped pursue the 
alleged rapist, and traffic had simply 
stalled behind their abandoned cars. 


But the Post never bothered run 
follow-up story. “We just sort used 
metaphor.... this true, how low 
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have sunk?” said 
John Cotter, then the 
Post’s metropolitan 
editor. Crafting 
good metaphor 
obviously easier than 
admitting mistake. 
news organizations 
are quick face the 
music. During the 
gulf war, the Chicago 
Tribune published 
interview with 
Army sergeant who 
said had been 
secretly 
behind enemy lines 
into Kuwait, where 
had been cut Iraqis 
with knives and bayo- 
nets and his left knee 
shattered rifle 
shot. Unfortunately 
for the Tribune, the 
man hadn’t been 
the service since 


Army discharged him Los Angeles gangs 
ts. 
Kaze e, Joseoh eft, 


1987. its credit, Rodney 
the paper reported the 
hoax the front page and admitted 
had made attempt independently 
confirm the story. (The Washington 
Post’s mea culpa after the Janet Cooke 
hoax also comes mind.) 

Steven Brill, chairman American 
Lawyer Media, has made fetish 
prompt corrections that finger the edi- 
tors and reporters responsible for mis- 
takes. Last year, after his San Francisco 
Recorder failed adequately correct 
blunder involving against GM, 
ran front-page apology that criti- 
cized the publisher, executive editor, 
associate editor, and editorial assis- 
tant name for various sins, and sus- 
pended the associate editor for week. 
And when Brill’s Court inadvertent- 
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caused mistrial contacting jurors 
Austin case, the network broke 
into regular programming report its 
misconduct. 

“The press has great double stan- 
dard,” Brill says. “We spend most 
the day holding everyone else account- 
able, and when comes holding 
ourselves accountable, say, 
bad for morale.’ Most are bunch 
hypocrites.” 

Mistakes are inevitable business 
that processes millions words and 
pictures each day. But difficult 
may for media types understand, 
there are basic rules damage control 
that can help stop the bleeding when 
you’ve shot yourself the foot (or 


SA 


soning Perrier con- 
tamination but 
seems forget that 


By Bo b Riha Jr., Gamma 
officers are acquitted 


Only under 
pressure did 
USA Today admit 
that this photo 
and caption 
misrepresented 
gang members’ 
intentions. 


elsewhere). The press 
routinely offers such 
advice when corpora- 
tions get into trouble 
with Tylenol poi- 


news organizations 
also need worry 
about bad publicity. 
wit: 

there’s bad 
news, break your- 
self. There’s nothing 
worse than watching 
helplessly while rival 
media outlets slice you 
into little pieces. 
getting out front, you 
get dictate the spin 
the story and ensure 
that your explanations 
are included every- 
one’s follow-up piece. 

negative, you get cred- 
for positive. Eating 
healthy serving 
crow helps shift the 
spotlight from the original blunder 
your valiant efforts deal with it. 
full confession also removes any taint 
coverup. 

Don’t dribble out the details. The 
best way turn one-day story into 
two-week saga the modified- 
limited-hangout route. Put all the 
embarrassing facts the table others 
will stoke the scandal uncovering 
fresh revelations. 

What makes the media’s ethical 
transgressions harder our 
holier-than-thou attitude toward the rest 
the world. Journalists can help repair 
their tattered image more frequently 
uttering those difficult words: 
screwed up. 
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FIRST HARM! 


Kids play doctor for fun. Health care reform plays doctor for keeps. 


Despite decades experience with pediatri- 
cians, pediatric nurses and children’s hospitals, 
the U.S. health care system has yet recognize 
the unique health care needs children. 


Children need more nursing care, more parental 
involvement, special doses suited 
precisely their size. 


Yet the payment system receiving the most atten- 
tion the current cost containment debate was 
designed reflect the average health care needs 
elderly adults, not children. Applied chil- 
dren, would seriously shortchange their care. 


approach health care reform, need 
remember the Hippocratic oath. Cost contain- 
ment. Managed competition. Global budgets. Each 
policy needs special protections for children. 


you’re not following 
the kids’ angle health 
care reform, not 
getting the whole story. 
For the results our re- 
search children’s 
health care costs and re- 
quirements, call write 


NACHRI. WON'T FIT 


National Association Children’s Hospitals and Related (NACHRI) 


401 Wythe Street, Alexandria, Virginia 22314 703 FAX 
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Handbook for Journalists 


The U.S. health care system crisis. Some 
million Americans have health insurance. 
Millions more are threatened with the loss their 
insurance coverage. job change may interrupt 
coverage; the loss job may end altogether. 
Sick people who need coverage the most are not 
welcome any insurance company. Indeed, the 
Census Bureau found that million people have 
been without health insurance least one month 
during recent twenty-eight-month period. 

The health care system which shuts out per- 
cent the population least some the time has 
also earned the dubious distinction being the 
costliest the world. The U.S. spends more than 
$800 billion, about percent its Gross 
Domestic Product, health care, and the price 
medical services continues rise faster than the 
Consumer Price Index. 

costs have soared and the crazy quilt insur- 
ance coverage has unraveled, politicians have taken 
notice. The health care dilemma helped propel Bill 
Clinton into the White House, and many members 


This guide was written Trudy Lieberman, senior edi- 
tor Consumer Reports specializing insurance and 
healthcare financing issues. was supported grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation, The Commonwealth 
Fund, and The Henry Kaiser Family Foundation. 


Rodham Clinton discusses care 
needs Native Americans with Wilma 
chief the Cherokee Nation, and 
Larry EchoHawk, Idaho attorney general. 


Congress now concede that something must 


done. President Clinton may push through the first 
substantial reform since Lyndon Johnson guided 
Medicare through Congress 1965. 

Journalists stepping into the quagmire health 
care reform must confront the complexities the 
present insurance system well the interest 
groups doctors, hospitals, insurance companies, 
managed care firms, health maintenance organiza- 
tions, pharmaceutical companies, medical device 
manufacturers, and employers that have huge 
stakes the outcome. These groups and their lob- 
byists are already waging campaigns ensure 
that reform will disturb business little possi- 
ble. Consumer and citizen groups, too, are fighting 
make their voices heard. 

February, Columbia University’s Graduate 
School Journalism and School Public Health 
sponsored conference called “Health Care 
Reform the Clinton Administration: What Does 
Mean?” acquaint journalists with the issues 
surrounding health care reform. This handbook 
another way help journalists cover the story. 
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Administrative services only (ASO) term that 
applies large employers who self-insure health cover- 
age for their employees. Employer usually contracts 
with third party provide various services such 
claims processing and employee communications. 

Adverse selection The tendency people who are 
poorer than average health apply for insurance 
coverage. 

Allowable expenses The necessary, customary, and 
reasonable expenses that insurer will cover. 

Allowed charge Term used Medicare define 
the amount expense will consider for payment. 
For most procedures and services, Medicare pays 
percent the allowed charge. 

Alternative treatment plan Provision managed- 
care arrangements for treatment outside hospital. 

Ambulatory care Medical care provided out- 
patient (non-hospital) basis. 

Average length stay Measure used hospitals 
determine the average number days patients spend 
their facilities. managed care firm will often assign 
length stay patients when they enter hospital and 
will monitor them see that they don’t exceed it. 

Capitation Method payment for health services 
which the insurer pays providers fixed amount for each per- 
son served regardless the type and number services 
used. Some HMOs pay monthly capitation fees doctors, 
often referred per member per month amount. 

Case management managed care technique 
which patient with serious medical condition 
assigned individual who arranges for cost-effective 
treatment, often outside hospital. 

Coinsurance copayment amount health 
insurance policy requires insureds pay for medical 
and hospital services, after payment deductible. 

Community rating method calculating health 
insurance premiums which employer groups and indi- 
viduals pay the same rates. 

Concurrent review managed care technique 
which representative managed care firm continu- 
ously reviews the charts hospitalized patients 
determine they are staying too long and the course 
treatment appropriate. 

Consolidated Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
(COBRA) Federal law that requires employers with 
more than employees extend group health insur- 
ance coverage for least months after employees 
leave their jobs. Employees must pay 102 percent the 
premium. 

Cost containment attempt reduce the higher- 
than-necessary costs surrounding the allocation and con- 
sumption health care. These costs may arise from 
inappropriately used services and from care that can 
provided less costly settings without harming the 
patient. 

Cost-related reimbursement Method paying for 
health services which the insurer pays the provider 
based the provider’s cost delivering care. 

Cost shifting phenomenon occurring the U.S. 
health care system which providers are inadequately 
reimbursed for their costs and subsequently raise their 
prices other payers effort recoup costs. Low 
reimbursement rates from government health care pro- 
grams often cause providers raise prices for medical 


care private insurance carriers. 

Deductible amount covered expenses that 
must paid the insured before the insurance compa- 
begins pay benefits. 

Diagnosis-related groups (DRGs) method 
reimbursing providers based the medical diagnosis 
for each patient. Hospitals receive set amount deter- 
mined advance based the length time patients 
with given diagnosis are likely stay the hospital. 
Also called prospective payment system. 

Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA) Federal law that establishes uniform standards 
for employer-sponsored benefit plans. Because court 
decisions, law effectively prohibits states from experi- 
menting with alternative health-financing arrangements 
without waivers from Congress. 

Exclusions Medical conditions specified policy 
for which the insurer will provide benefits. 

Exclusive provider organization (EPO) health 
care payment and delivery arrangement which mem- 
bers must obtain all their care from doctors and hospi- 
tals within established network. members out- 
side, benefits are payable. 

Experience rating method calculating health 
insurance premiums for group based entirely partly 
the risks the group presents. employer whose 
employees are unhealthy will pay higher rates than 
another whose employees are healthier. 

Fee for service method doctors use charge for 
their services, setting their own fees for each service 
procedure they perform. 

Fee schedule Maximum dollar amounts that are 
payable health care providers. Medicare has fee 
schedule for doctors who treat beneficiaries. Insurance 
companies have fee schedules that determine what 
pay under their policies. 

First dollar coverage health insurance policy with 
required deductible. 

Gatekeeper Term given primary care physician 
managed care network who controls patient access 
medical specialists. 

Gatekeeper PPO health care payment and delivery 
system consisting networks doctors and hospitals. 
Members must choose primary care physician, use doc- 
tors the network, face higher out-of-pocket costs. 

Guaranteed renewable insurance contract that 
insurer cannot terminate, providing the insured pays 
the required premiums timely manner. With these 
contracts, insurers have the right raise premiums but 
only for entire class policyholders. 

Health Insurance Purchasing Cooperative (HIPC) 
large group employers and individuals functioning 
insurance broker purchase health coverage, certify 
health plans, mahage premiums and enrollment, and pro- 
vide consumers with buying information. Also called 
health insurance purchasing group, plan purchasing 
cooperative, and health insurance purchasing corporation. 

Health maintenance organization (HMO) health 
care payment and delivery system involving networks 
doctors and hospitals. Members must receive all their 
care from providers within the network. 

Hospital preauthorization managed care tech- 
nique which the insured obtains permission from 
managed care organization before entering the hospital 
for nonemergency care. 

Hospital-surgical policy type health insurance 
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policy that pays specific benefits for hospital services, 
including room and board and surgery. 

Independent Practice Association (IPA) HMO 
which doctors are usually paid fees for their services, 
and controls over services may less stringent than 
other types HMOs. 

Long-term care continuum maintenance, custo- 
dial, and health services the chronically ill, disabled, 
retarded. 

Managed care term that applies the integration 
health care delivery and financing. includes 
arrangements with providers supply health care ser- 
vices members, criteria for the selection health 
care providers, significant financial incentives for mem- 
bers use providers the plan, and formal programs 
monitor the amount care and quality services. 

Managed competition method for controlling 
health care costs organizing employers, individuals, 
and other buyers health care into large cooperatives 
that will purchase coverage for their members. 
Insurance companies and managed care organizations 
will compete supply coverage for the lowest cost. 

Major medical policy type health insurance 
policy that provides benefits for most medical expenses, 
usually subject high maximum benefit, deductibles, 
and coinsurance. 

Mandated benefits Certain coverages, such pre- 
natal care, mammographic screening, and care for new- 
borns that states require insurers include health 
insurance policies. Sometimes called state mandates. 

Medicaid state-federal program that pays the 
health care bills for those people, regardless age, who 
have insufficient income and assets pay the costs 
themselves. 

Medicare Federal program under the Social Security 
Act that provides hospital and medical coverage those 
and over and certain disabled individuals regard- 
less age. 

Medicare-supplement policy type health insur- 
ance policy that provides benefits for services Medicare 
does not cover. 

Medicare risk contract type contract Medicare 
enters into with health maintenance organizations 
provide benefits HMO members. Members receiving 
benefits under this arrangement are “locked in;” that is, 
they must receive all their care from the HMO 
Medicare will not reimburse them. 

National Association Insurance Commissioners 
(NAIC) organization state insurance commission- 
ers that writes model laws and regulations governing the 
insurance industry. 

Open enrollment period Time during which unin- 
sured employees may join health care plan insured 
employees can switch plans without proving they are 
healthy. 

Point service term that applies certain health 
maintenance organizations and preferred provider orga- 
nizations. Members point service HMO PPO 


can outside the network for care, but their reimburse- 
ment will less than they had remained inside. 

Preexisting condition physical mental condi- 
tion that insured has prior the effective date 
coverage. Policies may exclude coverage for such con- 
ditions for specified period time. 

Preferential discounts Reimbursements health care 
providers from insurance companies and other payers 
based negotiated discounts off providers’ regular 
charges. 

Preferred risks People with few, any, medical 
problems whom insurance companies like insure 
because they present little likelihood filing claims 
the near future. 

Prepaid Health Care Act Federal law passed 
1973 that sets standards for federally qualified health 
maintenance organizations. Among the standards are 
minimum benefits and formal grievance procedures. 

Preferred Provider Organization (PPO) health 
care payment and delivery system with networks doc- 
tors and hospitals. System may impose weak controls 
doctors. Members are not always required choose 
primary care physician, and can outside the network 
for care, but they receive lower reimbursement. 

Primary care Basic care including initial diagnosis 
and treatment, preventive services, maintenance 
chronic conditions, and referral specialists. 

Primary care physician Physician managed 
care network who supervises medical care for members 
and makes referrals specialists needed. 

Professional Review Organization (PRO) 
Organization that determines whether care and services 
provided are medically necessary and meet professional 
standards under the Medicare and Medicaid programs. 

Quality assurance Term that describes attempts 
managed care organizations measure and monitor the 
quality care delivered. 

Rationing The medical care price 
availability services. 

Resource Based Relative Value Scale (RBRVS) 
fee schedule for physicians used Medicare reflecting 
the value one service relative others terms the 
resources required perform the service. 

Risk pools Arrangements states provide health 
insurance the unhealthy uninsured who have been 
rejected for coverage insurance carriers. 

Second opinion review managed care technique 
which second physician consulted regarding diagno- 
sis course treatment. Thought questionable 
effectiveness reducing costs. 

Single-payer system health care financing 
arrangement which money, usually from variety 
taxes, funneled single government entity which 
then pays the medical bills for all citizens. 

Shadow pricing Tendency HMOs price their 
services the same nearly the same level indem- 
nity insurance plans. 

Socialized medicine health care financing and 
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delivery system which doctors work for the govern- 
ment and receive salary for their services. 

Social insurance insurance system which 
funds are pooled and transferred government orga- 
nization that provides benefits and administers the pro- 
gram for all citizens. 

Third party administrator organization not 
party insurance contract that maintains records and 
pays claims those insured under the contract. 

Uncompensated care Charity care provided doc- 
tors and hospitals for which reimbursement pay- 
ment made. 

Underwriting The process which insurance 
carrier examines person’s medical history and decides 
whether will issue coverage. 

Uninsurable Term that refers those persons whom 
insurance company does not want insure, usually 
because bad health. 

Usual, customary, and reasonable (UCR) Amounts 
charged health care providers that are consistent with 
charges from similar providers for the same nearly 
the same services given area. 

Utilization Patterns usage for particular medical 
service such hospital care physician visits. 

Utilization review managed care technique 
which the managed care firm insurance company 
attempts reduce the length hospital stays and the 
number unnecessary hospital admissions. 

Waiver provision health insurance policy 
which specific medical conditions person already has 
are excluded from coverage. 


Over the last three years, various interest groups, aca- 
demics, and others have proposed different ideas for 
reforming the U.S. health care system. Almost all call 
for universal access health care and the need 
reduce the growth health care expenditures. How 
these goals will accomplished and what additional 
revenues will needed are the basis for the solutions 
advanced various camps. But agreement broad 
goals doesn’t mean there agreement how reach 
them. Sorting out the disagreements will the job 
reporters. Before beginning, helpful place the 
proposed solutions the context those almost uni- 
versally agreed-upon goals. 


HOW PROVIDE UNIVERSAL ACCESS 

National health insurance Government provides 
all citizens insurance coverage with arrangement 
similar the one Canada like the Medicare pro- 
gram for older Americans. Sometimes referred 
single-payer system. 

Employer-provided insurance With “pay-or- 
play” system, employers can provide coverage pay 
into government fund that will supply insurance for 
workers not covered. another variation known 
“employer mandate,” all employers must provide cover- 
age and pay portion the premium. 

Individual insurance With “individual man- 
date,” workers not covered employers are required 
buy their own insurance. Some proposals call for tax 
credits and subsidies assist with premium payments. 


HOW CONTAIN COSTS 
Government controls These include variety 
techniques ranging from minimal strong control. 


Among them: plan collect data costs and monitor 
spending, health care spending targets for the nation 
each state, overall health care budget for the nation 
for the states (sometimes referred global bud- 
gets), budgets and approval for technology, global bud- 
gets for hospitals negotiated with the government, 
prospective payment reimbursement for hospitals for 
non-Medicare patients, and fee schedules for doctors 
negotiated medical groups and the government. 

Managed competition market-oriented 
approach which employers and individuals band 
together purchasing cooperatives. Cooperatives 
would negotiate with insurance carriers and managed 
care firms provide coverage for members. Insurers 
and managed care firms would compete offer the 
lowest cost plan forcing doctors and hospitals 
become more efficient and provide their services for 
less. Although members would offered choice 
plans, they would, theory, gravitate the lowest cost 
plan because only the cost the cheapest plan would 
tax deductible employers and members would have 
pay the difference out their own pockets. more 
people enroll the lowest cost plan, other plans would 
forced lower their prices cutting their costs, 
either offering fewer services paying less 
providers. The pressure lower premiums will theoreti- 
cally control provider fees. 

Managed competition proposals differ whether all 
employers and individuals must join purchasing coop- 
erative, whether the market the cooperative sets the 
price the lowest cost plan, whether there are global 
budgets other forms controls spending, and 
whether consumers would choose plan based quali- 
measures rather than price. 

Consumers pay more Some proposals want con- 
sumers pay more for health services through higher 
copayments, deductibles, and premiums. The theory 
that consumers have pay more out pocket, they 
will use fewer services and seek the lowest cost services 
from providers who will try keep their prices down. 


HOW PAY FOR COVERAGE 

Premiums paid employers and employees 
Similar arrangement exists today. Can include tax subsi- 
dies for small employers and individuals help pay the 
premiums. 

Savings from cutting Medicare payments 
providers tightening what Medicare pays, sav- 
ings that accrue might used provide coverage for 
the uninsured. 

Premium taxes Taxes paid insurance premi- 
ums. Theory that lower provider fees mean cost 
savings for insurance companies, premium taxes will 
capture some the savings, which can then used 
finance coverage for the uninsured. 

Tax caps These limit the deductibility health 
insurance premiums the cost basic standard bene- 
fit plan. employers provide more generous benefits 
individuals choose better plan, they will taxed 
the amount the premium that exceeds the cost for the 
basic coverage. 

Payroll taxes source financing that many 
countries use pay for their national health systems. 
Has ability generate large amounts revenue but 
politically unpopular, especially with small businesses. 

Income taxes Can raise large amounts revenue but 
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unlikely used finance coverage for the uninsured. 

Sin taxes Excise taxes cigarettes, alcohol, and 
firearms that are unlikely raise the large amounts 
revenue needed pay for reforming the system. 

Value-added taxes National sales taxes vari- 
ety goods and services. Can raise large amounts 
revenue, but are very regressive unless modified. 


MANAGED COMPETITION AND MANAGED CARE 


proposal for Reform from the Jackson Hole Group- 
The Century American Health System/Managed 
Competition.” The Jackson Hole Group, loose organi- 
zation academic health policy experts, insurers, health 
care providers, and government officials has formulated 
market-oriented solution the health care crisis. 
Available from the Jackson Hole Group, Box 57, Teton 
Village, Wyo. 83025. 

Consumer-Choice Health Plan for the 1990s— 
Part 1,” Alain Enthoven and Richard Kronick, The New 
England Journal Medicine, Vol. 320, No. pp. 29- 
37. Authors unveil their approach universal health 
insurance based managed competition. 

Consumer-Choice Health Plan for the 1990’s— 
Part 2,” Alain Enthoven and Richard Kronick, The New 
England Journal Medicine, Vol. 320, No. pp. 94- 
101. Authors discuss the effects managed competi- 
tion and compare with alternatives such single- 
payer system, employer mandates, and state-created 
high risk pools for the uninsured. 

The Logic Health Care Reform, Paul Starr, The 
Grand Rounds Press, Whittle Direct Books, 1992. 
Princeton University sociologist outlines his brand 
managed competition and argues for global budgets and 
breaking the linkage between health insurance and 
employment. 

“The Marketplace Health Care Reform: The 
Demographic Limitations Managed Competition,” 
Richard Kronick al, The New England Journal 
Medicine, Vol. 328, No. pp. 148-152. Authors find 
that managed competition may feasible large and 
medium-size metropolitan areas but not rural 
sparsely populated ones. 

“The American Health Care System: Managed Care,” 
John Iglehart, The New England Journal Medicine, 
Vol. 327, No. 10, pp. 742-747. Good discussion 
HMOs, their evolution, their record for saving money, 
and their attempts influencing physician behavior. 

“Controlling Costs ‘Managed Competition’: 
Would Work?” Arnold Relman, The New England 
Journal Medicine, Vol. 328, No. pp. 133-135. 
Editorial raises significant questions about whether man- 
aged competition will really work. 

Health Affairs Supplement 1993. collection arti- 
cles managed competition, ranging from the develop- 
ment health insurance purchasing cooperatives con- 
sumer protection and the need for health care budgets. 

Health Access’ Preliminary Guide the National 


Health Care Debate, November 20, 1992. Available 
from Health Access, 1535 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 94103. Summarizes major approaches health 
care reform with respect access, benefits, long-term 
care, cost containment, financing, governance, adminis- 
trative costs, and choice. 

Managed Competition: Analysis Consumer 
Concerns. working paper written several con- 
sumer, religious, and public advocacy groups. Raises 
excellent questions about how managed competition 
will affect consumers. Available from Consumers 
Union, 2001 Street N.W., Washington D.C. 20009, 
202-462-6262. 

Health Affairs, Winter 1991. compilation several 
articles dealing with all aspects HMOs and managed 
care. must-read for anyone covering managed care. 

“Health Care Crisis: Are HMOs the Answer?” 
Consumer Reports, August 1992. First-of-its-kind study 
ranking the nation’s largest according consumer 
satisfaction. Good explanation how they operate. 

“After Years, HMOs Are Still Challenged Deliver 
Quality” Business Health, January 1993. Looks 
HMOs from employer perspective. 


FOREIGN HEALTH CARE SYSTEMS 


Health Care Spending Control: The Experience 
France, Germany, and Japan. General Accounting 
Office, November 1991, HRD-92-9. Obtain from GAO, 
P.O. Box 6015, Gaithersburg, Md., 20877. excellent 
discussion how price and budget controls have con- 
strained health care spending these countries. 

Canadian Health Insurance: Lessons for the United 
States, Government Accounting Office, June 1991, 
HRD-91-90. Obtain from GAO, P.O. Box 6015, 
Gaithersburg, Md., 20877. Good review the single- 
payer health insurance model developed Canada. 
Concludes there would substantial savings admin- 
istrative costs similar system were adopted here. 

Health Care Canada, Ralph Sutherland and 
Jane Fulton, The Health Group, Ottawa, 1988. thor- 
ough description and analysis health care Canada. 

“The Search for Solutions,” Consumer Reports, 
September 1992. Punctures the myths surrounding the 
Canadian system. 


STATE HEALTH CARE SYSTEMS 


“Can States Take the Lead Health Care Reform?” 
Marilyn Moon and John Holahan, Journal the 
American Medical Association, Vol. 268, No. 12, pp. 
1588-1594. overview state initiatives solving 
the health care dilemma. Focuses Hawaii, Oregon, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Vermont, Florida, Colorado, 
Washington, California, and New York. Good for 
understanding different state approaches. 

“The Search for Solutions,” Consumer Reports, 
September 1992. critical look employer-mandated 
health insurance Hawaii and the HMO experience 
Minnesota. 

“MinnesotaCare (HealthRight) Myths and Miracles,” 
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Barbara Yawn al, Journal the American Medical 
Association, Vol. 269, No. pp. 511-515. Discusses 
Minnesota health care legislation passed 1992. 

“Oregon Continues Push Its Health Care Reform 
Plan,” Gregory Jordahl, Business Health, Mid- 
September 1992. Discusses Oregon’s approach limit- 
ing services for Medicaid patients based the effec- 
tiveness, cost, and impact quality life. 

“While Congress Debates, the States Legislate,” 
Kenneth Coughlin, Business Health, Mid- 
September 1992. Notes the difficulties states have pur- 
suing their own reforms because the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Health Care Cost Containment, Karen Davis al, 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1990. Excellent 
background for understanding federal, state, insurance 
company, and employer initiatives containing costs. 

Source Book Health Insurance Data 1992. The 
Health Insurance Association America. collection 
statistical data private health insurance the U.S. 
Provides data major forms health insurance cover- 
age, managed care, medical costs, utilization, and mor- 
tality and morbidity trends. Available from HIAA 
Fulfillment, P.O. Box 41455, Washington D.C. 20018. 

Health Trends Chart Book 1992, The Health 
Insurance Association America. quick reference 
pamphlet graphs and charts showing trends health 
insurance, health expenditures, costs, and utilization. 
Available from HIAA Fulfillment, P.O. Box 41455, 
Washington D.C. 20018. 

“The Crisis Health Insurance,” Consumer 
Reports, August 1990. thorough discussion the 
problems with health insurance and explanation 
how policies work. 


GOVERNMENT 


Department Health and Human Services, 
National Center for Health Statistics, 6525 Belcrest 
Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782, 301-436-7016, Contact: 
Sandra Smith, 301-436-7135. Provides data health 
characteristics the population, health facilities, health 
costs and expenditures, and vital statistics. 

Department Health and Human Services, 
Health Information Center, 1010 Weyne Ave. #300, 
Silver Spring, Md., 301-565-4020. Contact: Information 
specialists, 301-565-4167 toll free 800-336-4797. 
Offers information health topics and resources. 

Department Health and Human Services, 
Health Resources and Services Administration, 5600 
Fishers Lane, Rockville, Md. 20857 301-443-2216. 
Press contact: Patricia Campbell, 301-443-3376. 
Administers federal health services programs related 
access, quality, equity, and cost. 

Department Health and Human Services, Health 
Care Financing Administration, 200 Independence 
Ave., S.W. Washington, D.C. 20201. Press: 202-690- 
6145. Administers Medicare and Medicaid. 

General Accounting Office (GAO), 441 St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20548, 202-512-4800. Contact: 
Cleve Corlett. Legislative branch agency that reports 
Congress with data, information, and unbiased analysis 
how government dollars are spent. Has reports 


health care and health care financing. Publishes monthly 
list reports and testimony. Experts available. 

Census Bureau, Poverty and Wealth Statistics 
Branch, Washington, D.C. 20233. Contact: Kathleen 
Short, 301-763-8578. Provides data persons covered 
Medicaid, Medicare, and private health plans. 

Office Technology Assessment, Health 
Program, 600 Pennsylvania Ave. S.E., Washington, 
D.C.,202-228-6590. Contact: Clyde Behney. Acts 
requests from congressional committees for studies 
health care technologies and the cost and quality 
health care. 

Congressional Budget Office, Human Resources 
Cost Estimates Unit, 431 Ford Bldg. 2nd and Streets 
S.W., Washington, D.C.20515, 202-226-2820 inter- 
governmental relations 202-226-2600. Studies health 
insurance issues, including Medicare and Medicaid, and 
provides cost estimates for congressional proposals. 

House Energy and Commerce Committee, 
Subcommittee Health and the Environment, 2415 
RHOB, Washington, D.C. 20515, 202-225-4952, Henry 
Waxman, D-Calif., chairman; Karen Nelson, staff direc- 
tor. Has jurisdiction over most health legislation, nation- 
health reform proposals, mental health, long-term 
care, and family planning. 

House Committee Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee Health, 1114 LHOB, Washington, 
D.C. 20515, 202-225-7785. Pete Stark, D-Calif., chair- 
man; David Abernethy, staff director. Has jurisdiction 
over legislation dealing with health programs supported 
tax revenues, including Medicare. 

Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee, 
SD-428, Washington, D.C. 20510, 202-224-5375, 
Edward Kennedy, D-Mass. chairman; Nick Littlefield, 
staff director. Has jurisdiction over health insurance leg- 
islation, mental health, medical devices, public health, 
and family planning. 

Senate Finance Committee, SD-205, Washington, 
D.C. 20510, 202-224-4515, Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
D-N.Y. chairman; Faye Drummond, senior health coun- 
sel. Has jurisdiction over health programs supported 
tax revenues, including Medicare and Medicaid. 


HOSPITALS 

American Hospital Association, 840 Lake Shore 
Dr., Chicago, 60611, 312-280-6340. Press contact: 
William Erwin. Represents 5,000 profit and nonprofit hos- 
pitals. Publishes book statistics hospital utilization 
and finance. Opposes caps national health care expen- 
ditures and supports organizing providers into communi- 
ty-care networks. 

Catholic Health Association, 4455 Woodson Rd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63134, 314-427-2500. Press contact: 
Fred Caesar. Represents 1,200 Catholic health care sys- 
tems and facilities. Promotes reform proposal based 
networks providers that compete quality and ser- 
vice rather than price. 

Federation American Health Systems, 1111 
19th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 202-833-3090. 
Contact: Michael Bromberg, executive director. 
Represents for-profit hospitals and health care systems. 
Supports free-market approaches reform such pri- 
vatizing Medicare and Medicaid. 


DOCTORS AND NURSES 
American Academy Pediatrics, 1331 
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The last major reform 
was Medicare 
pushed through 
Johnson 1965 


Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004, 
202-662-7460, free 800-336-5475. Press contact: 
Lisa Tate. Supports health insurance coverage for all 
children and pregnant women. Wants contain costs 
requiring consumers pay premiums, deductibles, 
and coinsurance and emphasizing preventive care. 

American College Physicians, Independence Mall 
West, Sixth Street Race, Philadelphia, Pa., 19106, 
215-351-2400, toll free 800-523-1546. Press contact: 
Angela Petersen. Represents 77,000 specialists inter- 
nal medicine. Supports national health care budget and 
negotiated fee schedules for doctors and hospitals. 

American Medical Association, 515 State St., 
Chicago, 60610, 312-464-5000. Lobbies behalf 
300,000 physicians, residents, and medical students. 
Historically, has opposed national health insurance. 
Currently wants require employers provide insur- 
ance for all workers, but opposes constraints physi- 
cian fees. 

American Nurses Association, 600 Maryland Ave. 
S.W., Washington, D.C. 20024, 202-554-4444 ext. 244. 
Press contact: Joan Meehan. Represents 200,000 regis- 
tered nurses. Supports expansion primary and preven- 
tive care delivered range health care providers. 

Physicians for National Health Program, 332 
Michigan Ave, Chicago, 60604, 312-554-0382. 
Represents 5,000 physicians. Supports single-payer 
model based the Canadian health care system. 


CITIZEN AND CONSUMER GROUPS 

American Association Retired Persons, 601 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C 20049, 202-434-3828. Press 
contact: Martha Welsh, 202-434-2560. Represents 
million Americans over age 50. Advocates health care 
for all and improvements Medicare and Medicaid. 
Offers consumer and health information, sells insurance, 
and operates mail-order pharmacy for members. 

Citizen Action, 1120 19th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, 202-775-1580. Contact: Cathy Hurwit. 
federation state citizens organizations that work 
health care, energy, and environmental issues. 
Supports Canadian-style health care system. Makes 
available research reports and materials. 

Consumers Union, 10! Truman Ave., Yonkers, 
N.Y., 10703. Contact: Gail Shearer, Washington office 
202-462-6262. Publishes Consumer Reports, rates 
insurance policies, and lobbies for health care reform 
and other issues interest consumers. Supports 
single-payer system. Makes available articles published 
Consumer Reports. 

Families USA, 1334 St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. Press contact: Aviva Shlensky 202-628-3030. 
Lobbies for affordable long-term care, health care for 
everyone, and income security for older Americans. 
Conducts studies and issues reports. Maintains victim 
referral service for the press. 

Health Access, 1535 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 94103, 415-431-3430. Contact: Maryann 
O’Sullivan, executive director. California coalition 


including unions, religious, and consumer organizations. 
Advocates equitable access comprehensive health 
benefits, including long-term care. Good source for 
grassroots comments. 

Public Citizen Health Research Group, 2000 St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 202-833-3000. Press 
contact: Andrew Silow Carroll. Conducts research 
various health care issues such physicians’ fees, hos- 
pital quality, occupational safety, and unnecessary 
surgery. Supports single-payer system. 


INSURANCE 

Health Insurance Association America, 1025 
Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, Press 
contact: Richard Coorsh 202-223-7787. Major lobbying 
organization for 270 health insurance companies. 
Provides statistical information health insurance. 
Supports managed care arrangements and requirement 
for all employers provide health insurance for employ- 
ees. Opposes caps insurance premiums. 

Blue Cross Blue Shield Association, 676 St. Claire, 
Chicago, 60611. Press contact: Pam Kelch, 202-626- 
4810. Represents Blue Cross Blue Shield organizations. 
Supports managed competition and requirements for 
employers provide health insurance for workers. 


MANAGED CARE 

American Managed Care and Review Association, 
1227 25th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, 202-728- 
0506. Contact: Charles Stellar, president. Represents 
PPOs, utilization review organizations, and other man- 
aged care groups. 

InterSiudy, P.O. Box 350, Teton Village, Wyo., 
83025, 307-739-1176. Contact: Dr. Paul Ellwood, presi- 
dent. Publishes directory HMOs and has data the 
HMO industry. 

Group Health Association America, 1129 20th 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Press contact: Don 
White 202-778-3274. Represents 335 HMOs. Conducts 
research and has reports, periodicals, and in-house 
experts available. Journalists can use library. 

Managed Health Care Association, 1225 Eye St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, 202-371-8232. Contact: 
Carol Cronin, executive director. Represents 114 large 
companies interested promoting managed care for 
employees. Conducts research health outcomes. 

National Committee for Quality Assurance, 1350 
New York Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, 202- 
628-5788. Contact: Peggy National quality 
review association for managed care organizations. Sends 
out teams evaluate plans against specific criteria. 


THINK TANKS AND RESEARCH GROUPS 

Employee Benefit Research Institute 2121 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, 202-775-6328. 
Contact: William Custer, research director. private 
nonprofit, nonpartisan research organization that con- 
ducts studies and polls health insurance, health care 
utilization, cost containment, health care delivery, long- 
term care, and retiree health financing. 
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Heritage Foundation, 214 Ave. N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20002, 202-546-4400. Press contact: 
Jeffrey Dickerson. Public policy research institute that pro- 
motes free-market approach solve the health care 

National Center for Policy Analysis, 12655 
Central Expressway, Dallas, Tx. 75243, 214-386-6272. 
Press contact: Randy Myers. pro-business, pro-free 
enterprise policy research organization that has avail- 
able number studies and experts health issues. 

National Health Policy Forum, 2021 St. 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 202-872-1390. Contact: 
Judith Miller Jones, director. Nonpartisan policy analy- 
sis and research organization affiliated with George 
Washington University that provides federal agencies 
and congressional staff with information financing 
and delivery health care services. 

Rand Corporation, 1700 Main St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 90407, 310-393-0411 ext. 6228. Contact: Jess 
Cook, public information director. Conducts studies 
health issues such quality care and medical appro- 
priateness. 

The Brookings Institution, 1775 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 202-797-6266. 
Contact: Joshua Wiener, senior fellow, health issues. 
Conducts research federal health care issues and 
health programs such Medicare, Medicaid, and long- 
term care. 

The Urban Institute, 2100 St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20037, 202-857-8702. Contact: Susan Brown, pub- 
lic affairs director. Private, nonprofit research group that 
investigates social and economic problems, government 
programs and policies. Maintains health policy center 
and has reporters’ source book noting experts who 
handle health issues. 


PHARMACEUTICAL AND MEDICAL DEVICE 
MANUFACTURERS 

Health Industry Manufacturers Association, 1200 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, 202-783-8700. 
Press contact: Holly Glass. Represents makers medical 
devices, diagnostic products, and health care information 
systems. Lobbies and conducts educational seminars. 

Nonprescription Drug Manufacturers Association, 
1150 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 
202-429-9260. Contact: Frank Rathbun. Represents 
manufacturers nonprescription drugs. Has materials 
cost effectiveness over-the-counter drugs. 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, 202-835-3400. 
Press contact: Jeffrey Trewhitt. Represents drug com- 
panies that develop and manufacture prescription drugs. 
Supports comprehensive prescription drug coverage 
required benefit package and managed competition 
without price controls pharmaceuticals. 


FOUNDATIONS 

The Commonwealth Fund, One East 75th St., New 
York, N.Y., 10021. Press contact: Mary Lou Russell, 
212-606-3842. national philanthropic organization that 
conducts research health, education, and aging issues. 

The Henry Kaiser Family Foundation, 2400 
Sand Hill Rd., Menlo Park, Calif. 94025. Press contact: 
Matt James, 415-854-9400. Awards grants and conducts 


research health policy and public health issues such 
reproductive health and AIDS. 

The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, College 
Rd. East and Rte. Princeton, N.J., 08543. Press con- 
tact: Kapian, 609-243-5930. Awards grants and 
conducts research variety health issues including 
long-term care, cost containment, and substance abuse. 
Has case histories available. 


EMPLOYER GROUPS 

Chrysler Corp., 1100 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 202-862-5400. Contact: 
Walter Maher, director federal relations. Company 
has been leader discussing health care costs from 
point view multi-national corporations. 

Healthcare Equity Action League (HEAL), 1725 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, 202-872-0885. 
Contact: Alan Kranowitz. coalition some 630 
providers, businesses, and trade associations that advo- 
cates reform based free-market principles. 

National Association Manufacturers, 1331 
Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004, 
202-637-3000. Press contact: Monica Gliva, 202-637- 
3093. Represents 12,500 manufacturers and studies 
issues dealing with health care, cost containment, 
employee benefits, and federal programs affecting 
employees. 

National Committee for Quality Health Care, 
1500 St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, 202-347- 
5731. Press contact: Claire del Real. Trade group 140 
employers, health care providers, and managed care 
organizations that support managed competition and 
believe global budgets are inconsistent with managed 
competition. 

National Federation Independent Business 
(NFIB), 600 Maryland Ave. S.W., Washington, D.C. 
20024, 202-554-9000. Press contact: Terry Hill. 
Represents 600,000 small businesses, the majority 
which have fewer than employees. Opposes require- 
ments for employers provide health insurance. 

National Small Business United, 1155 15th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, 202-293-8830. 
Contact: John Galles, executive vice-president. 
Represents 65,000 small businesses many which 
employ fewer than workers. Opposes requirements 
that employers provide health insurance. Supports insur- 
ance reform and managed competition. 

Washington Business Group Health, 777 
Capitol St. N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002, 202-408- 
9320. Press contact: Stephanie Poe. Membership 
includes large corporations interested health 
issues. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFL-CIO, 815 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 202-637-5204. Contact: Claudia Bradbury. 
Represents labor unions. Supports health care spending 
budgets for the nation. 

National Governors’ Association, 444 Capitol 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C., 20001, 202-624-5331. 
Contact: Rae Young Bond, director public affairs. 
Monitors health issues such cost containment, mal- 
practice, and Medicaid. Opposes strict limits national 
spending for health care, but favors expenditure targets. 
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SEE FREEDOM THE PRESS TRIAL 


against leading attorneys, judges, government the private lives public figures; 

officials and media critics the Columbia University Mike Wallace and Geraldo Rivera undercover 
School Journalism Media Society Seminars from PBS reporting; 

VIDEO. Featured this series heated debates Phil Donahue and Benjamin Bradlee tabloid TV; 
and many others. Hosted the esteemed professor 
journalism Fred Friendly, each seminar offers 

John Chancellor and Daniel Schorr reporting dramatic perspectives the legal and moral issues that 
military operations; professionals journalism and the media face. 


“who’s who” the news media: 


Explore the challenges that arise when freedom the press and the public’s need 
know conflict with the law. 


Choose from the following seminars: 


The Agony Decision: the Face Terrorism: 
The Media and the Incident the 

Military Mediterranean 

(90 minutes, (two 60-minute seminars, 
AGDE-101-ACJR, $89.95) ITFT-112-ACJR, $120) 


The Military and the 


Anatomy Libel MEDIA News Media 
Case: Business vs. j (three 60-minute seminars, 
| the Media MANM.-000-ACJR, $180) 
EOME-000-ACJR, $69.95) TDBO-103-ACJR, $69.95) 


Save 30% this PBS VIDEO collection Columbia University School 
Journalism Media and Society Seminars! 
seminars (more than hours all), FRED-000-ACJR, $895 


Plus SPECIAL BONUS Video! 
FREE with any purchase programs more: 
Decade Hard Retrospective with Fred Friendly 
This 60-minute program normally $79.95 value! 


Call PBS VIDEO for information other programs from Columbia University School Journalism. 


have detailed Fact Sheet mailed you 


The tradition excellence continues from PBS. 


crises, college sports, tabloid TV, 
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Michael Balter 


ast November 20, when 

U.S. and European nego- 

tiators reached tentative 

accord oilseed produc- 

tion and farm subsidies, 
Peter Mayle’s Year Provence had 
been The New York Times Paperback 
Bestseller List for sixty-four consecutive 
weeks. This story couple who gave 
the rat race for house the south 
France has obviously captured the imag- 
ination quite few people, probably 
because life the country remains 
more than distant fantasy for most 
Americans. Yet too many reporters and 
foreign editors seem have concluded 
that Europe’s determination safeguard 
its rural heritage only passing inter- 
est readers. 

Thus, most stories about the GATT 
talks have been relegated the back 
pasture the business pages. The occa- 
sional exceptions arise mainly when 
trade war looming during sever- 
charged weeks last fall, when 
officials targeted France “Villain No. 


Michael Balter American free-lance 
journalist based Paris. This article 
based his survey virtually every major 
story about the farm-subsidy feud published 
The New York Times, The Washington 
Post, and the Los Angeles Times between 
January 1990, and mid-December 1992, 
well The Wall Street Journal’s cov- 
erage the events surrounding the 
November agreement. Research assistance 
was provided interns Daniel 
Eisenberg and Rose Manzo. 


Does Anyone 
Get 


The farm-subsidy feud between the U.S. 
and France has yielded bumper crop 
chauvinism the press 


(in the words Washington Post 
columnist Hobart Rowen) for trying 
block deal which both the U.S. and 
the European Community (EC) would 
cut their exports subsidized farm 
products. 

“GATT proven room-emptier 
America,” the Post’s Jim Hoagland 
wrote October 17, explaining 
prophetically, turned out why 
President George Bush’s efforts con- 
clude trade deal before the election 
were unlikely win many points with 
voters. Despite the repeated assurances 
editorial writers that GATT accord 
would inject whopping dose moxie 
into the ailing world economy, seems 
that the appearance print this four- 
letter acronym (for General Agreement 
Tariffs and Trade) has been enough 
glaze the eyes readers and 
reporters alike. 

trade stories are perceived dull, 
perhaps part the problem the 
telling. After all, Alexander 
Cockburn wrote The Nation some 
time back, trade negotiations “are 
where all the rats come out the 
woodwork, where national power can 
calibrated, and where the fortunes 
countries and people are made and 
lost.” Yet although the GATT talks 
obviously involve multinational battle 
interests, the print media’s coverage 
has seldom ventured very far beyond 
the dry assumptions and calculations 
trade officials. This particularly 
true the case the long-running 


French farmers demonstrate the 
Champs Elysées for higher wheat 
prices. 


U.S.-EC farm-subsidy dispute. Thus 
deprived the kind context that 
might make the reporting not only more 
compelling but also more balanced, 
readers have often been left with sim- 
plistic picture that pits free-trade cham- 
pions Washington against cowardly 
European politicians trying keep 
their farmers from rampaging through 
the streets. 

The tone much reporting the 
farm-subsidy issue seems have hard- 
ened December 1990, when break- 
down the GATT talks plunged the 
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negotiations into their most serious cri- 
sis since the 1986 launch the so- 
called Uruguay Round Punta del 
Este. Shortly afterwards, The New York 
Times’s Peter Passell put the primary 
blame the nations the European 
Community, which, “never enthusiastic 
about tackling their potent farm lob- 
bies,” wrote, were now being asked 
“abandon farm subsidies [their] 
million toytown farmers subsidies 
that have transformed the largely infer- 
tile, highly urbanized continent into 
price-busting food exporter and cost 
American agriculture billions 
exports.” 

There may well valid reasons 
criticize the European position. Farm 
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supports have played important role 
turning the into the world’s num- 
ber two agricultural exporter, just 
they have helped maintain the United 
States’s position number one. Yet 
seems that whenever the United States 
shooting war trade war, many 
reporters faii victim the “we” syn- 
drome “How many their 
tanks did knock out, General?” 

The lack balance has been exacer- 
bated tendency call European- 
based correspondents only sparingly for 
background reports the GATT talks. 
Until late last year, when the U.S. threat- 
ened slap stiff tariff penalties some 
European agricultural imports the 


did not come terms oilseed subsi- 
dies, often disproportionate amount 
the coverage emanated from reporters 
based the United States, even when 
the negotiations were taking place for- 
eign capitals. This was particularly true 
the Post, which relied heavily 
reports Stuart Auerbach 
Washington. The Los Angeles Times, for 
its part, despite its greater resources 
abroad, did not run single detailed anal- 
ysis 1992 the problems facing 
European farmers. find this topic cov- 
ered any depth, reader would have 
had back August 1991, and 
analysis Brussels correspondent Joel 
Havemann the possible effects 
internal proposals cut farm sup- 
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or, back further, December 1990, 
for 2,000-word Havemann piece head- 
EUROPE’S FEARFUL FARMERS. 
Havemann, who has provided most 
the European end the Los Angeles 
Times’s GATT coverage over the past 
few years, told this reporter that these 
stories were “the only two which 
went into any detail the foundations 
Europe’s negotiating position. That 
seemed pretty well satisfy the 
appetite Los Angeles.” 
the other hand, Keith Bradsher, 
who covered the farm-subsidy dispute 
from The New York Times’s Washing- 
ton bureau, contends that “the coverage 
during this recent trade war was more 
balanced than much recent coverage 
world policy. think the European view 
was better expressed than the view 
during the gulf war.” 
When French leaders attempted 
block last November’s farm-subsidy 
agreement, American correspondents 
Paris and Brussels were called upon 
explain France’s resistance. William 
Drozdiak, The Washington Post’s Paris- 
based correspondent, was particularly 
good explaining why the farm issue 
generated powerful emotions France. 
political clout France’s farm- 
ers,” Drozdiak wrote November 22, 
“is ... derived from the country’s deep 
attachment rural roots, which are cel- 
ebrated music, literature, and history, 
well the dining table.... France’s 
historical and legendary traditions are 
embedded terre the earth.... The 
high cost protection for the French 
farmer, which keeps food prices high for 
the consumer, enjoys solid support 
across the political spectrum.” 
New York Times Paris bureau chief 
Alan Riding struck similar chords 
Normandy countryside, which featured 
interviews with members militant 
farm organization. Riding went 
state that “fear sort peasants’ 
revolt major reason that France’s 
Socialist government has far been 
willing stand the way 108- 
nation GATT accord liberalize $200 
billion trade rather than bend 
Washington’s demand for concessions 
agriculture.” 

This portrayal anachronistic farm- 
ers and cowering politicians, which 


ports, many which were later adopted; 


One the greatest 
shortcomings was 
lack any serious 
attempt give 
readers glimpse 
the fascinating 
public debate that 


took place Europe 
over GATT 


dominated most the reporting, 
doubt demonstrated some savvy about 
French political life. 
Socialists’ center-right opponents, who 
were even more stridently opposed 
the farm deal than the former govern- 
ment, did indeed sweep the 
March elections. But even the best 
these including Riding’s 
later article the March 21, 1993, 
New York Times Magazine, “The 
French Funk” tended treat French 
feelings the subject charming 
but unrealistic “nostalgia for the past.” 
Most reporters seemed unable 
unwilling move outside this narrow 
framework explanation and explore 
depth European views about the his- 
torical background the dispute. 

times, correspondents seemed 
scoff European questioning 
American motivations. For example, 
Los Angeles Times Paris correspondent 
Rone Tempest, covering violent 
demonstration Strasbourg farmers 
opposed the subsidy agreement, 
wrote dismissively about the “convolut- 
logic many the European farm- 
ers here, [for whom] the United States 
greedy villain the international 
agricultural marketplace.” 

Meanwhile, the assumptions behind 
the U.S. negotiating position were sel- 
dom subjected critical scrutiny. 
rare but exemplary exception was 
report the November 23, 1992, issue 
Time titled “Bitter the Fields,” 
Margot Hornblower the magazine’s 
Paris bureau. Hornblower examined the 
background the U.S.-EC dispute over 
subsidies production oilseeds such 


soybeans, rapeseed, and sunflower 
seeds, which are used make cooking 
oils well for animal feed. The U.S. 
had argued that Europe’s support its 
oilseed producers was costing American 
soybean farmers billion year 
exports European markets, and two 
GATT arbitration panels had agreed 
with the American position. 

But Hornblower went point out 
that, during the so-called Dillon Round 
GATT talks three decades ago, the 
Europeans had agreed allow free 
market for American soybean exports. 
result, the continent became heavi- 
dependent the United States 
keep its animals fed. When President 
Richard Nixon temporarily embargoed 
oilseed exports during the U.S. drought 
1973, the result was disastrous for 
European farmers. few years later, 
insure greater self-sufficiency, the 
created oilseed subsidy program that 
1991 would allow meet per- 
cent its needs. Nevertheless, 
Hornblower reported, the overall vol- 
ume imports has risen since 1973, 
because European demand has skyrock- 
eted; the same time, however, 
farmers have lost their share the mar- 
ket, much Brazil and Argentina, 
both which moved heavily into the 
oilseed business after the American 
embargo. 

The Wall Street Journal, whose cov- 
erage GATT was usually more 
enlightening than the paper’s virulent 
editorializing against the French, pre- 
sented equally balanced analysis 
front-page story last December 
Scott Kilman. Noting that U.S. agricul- 
tural power was “sagging ... world 
markets that all but monopolized for 
decades,” Kilman assigned only sec- 
ondary role farm subsidies. “In 
essence,” concluded, “competition 
growing and markets are changing.” 

One the greatest shortcomings 
the reporting trade talks was lack 
any serious attempt give readers 
glimpse the fascinating and vigorous 
public debate that took place Europe 
over GATT. might expected, 
most French press coverage the 
GATT negotiations was itself far from 
“balanced.” Yet for that very reason 
provided valuable insights into how 
large segments the French public felt 
about the issues involved. The United 
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Farmers west Normandy 
proudly display handfuls leeks 
they have harvested. 


States was often portrayed sort 
international bully for pressuring the 
take reforms the Community 
Agricultural Policy even further. Thus, 
Monde, editorial titled “GATT: 
The Law The Strongest,” argued that 
the agreement represented “un diktat 
américain,” and that the “primary 
objective” the U.S. had been “clip 
the wings the Community 
Agricultural Policy.” 
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different view was taken 
Libération, newspaper 
which was once close the Socialist 
party President Mitterand 
but which broke from several years 
ago. November editorial mocked 
political leaders who talked farm 
accord threatened the entire country: 
“One longer tells that France 
the fourth-ranking industrial power 
the planet.... are agricultural 
nation, made exclusively farmers 

where would fitting from now 
add ‘rurality’ the slogan ‘liber- 
And 
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December Libération asked: “Who 
will explain the French farmers that 
useless believe today that export 
markets can expanded and financed 
indefinitely?” 

survey the French press would 
have demonstrated, contrary the 
impression often given American 
coverage, that the opposition GATT 
deal was not restricted farmers and 
their lobby groups. One the most 
talked-about articles was lengthy com- 
mentary published Monde with the 
ominous title “GATT Must Die,” 
Alain Gomez, president the giant 
Thomson group French electronics 
companies. Gomez launched broad 
assault against the “ideology free 
trade,” concluding that had been killed 
off the “cynicism Japan,” and that 
the incoming Clinton administration had 
already “written its funeral oration.” 

Almost none this colorful debate 
was reported the American print 
media. rare exception was provided 
Earl Browning the December 
Wall Street Journal: described spir- 
ited article Figaro Maurice 
Allais, winner the 1988 Nobel Prize 
economics, which contended that, for 
the United States, talk free trade was 
“only hypocritical and convenient 
warhorse which trots out repeatedly 
defend its own interests,” and went 
argue, among other things, that the 
weak and undervalued dollar gives 
“exorbitant” advantage American 
agricultural exports. 

Browning characterized Allais’s 
ideas “startling.” Yet the Nobel lau- 
reate’s comments about the role the 
dollar merely reflect the European view 
deliberate policy. Since the so- 
called Plaza Accord 1985, when 
Treasury Secretary James Baker led 
coordinated effort devalue the dollar 
against other major Western currencies, 
holding the dollar down has been the 
cornerstone efforts decrease the 
U.S. trade deficit. fact, this continu- 
ing policy mentioned routinely 
press reports that may have come 
seem like the natural order things. 
this part Allais’s thesis seems 
startling, perhaps because 
Americans and that includes 
American journalists all too seldom 
consider the effect that U.S. actions 
have other countries. 
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heWaco 
Watch 


From the start the siege the cult 
compound, the press came under fire 


Joe Holley 


Bob Lott, the fifty-one-year-old editor 


the Waco Tribune-Herald, was set- 
tling into his chair for yet another inter- 
view with out-of-town journalist 
when voice over the newsroom loud- 
speaker announced that the water the 
Tribune-Herald building would off 
for hour. the street below Lott’s 
second-floor office, workmen could 
seen jackhammering into the pavement. 

“CIA FBI?” the editor wondered 
aloud, chuckling. 

Lott had reason feel besieged. 
Since the last weekend February, 
when the Tribune-Herald its 
extraordinary seven-part series about 
secretive, little-known religious cult that 


Joe Holley, who grew Waco and 


now based Austin, former editor 
The Texas Observer and former press sec- 
retary for Governor Ann Richards. 
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calls itself Branch Davidian, and his 
colleagues have been buffeted 
avalanche letters, faxes, phone calls, 
and around-the-world requests for inter- 
views and information. Suddenly, they 
found themselves the uncomfortable 
glare publicity and public scrutiny 
that comes with being caught 
major news story. 

was unfamiliar role for what 
Lott calls small-town paper” 
unprepossessing Texas town whose 
chief claims fame had been the 
home Baylor University and the 
birthplace Pepper and Steve 
Martin. the 100-year history the 
Tribune-Herald, only 1953 tornado 
that swept away Waco’s downtown and 
claimed 114 lives rivals the impact 
the Branch Davidian story. 

Like that powerful tornado, the story 
spiraled outward, drawing the Tribune- 
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APMWIDE WORLD 


ATF officer (left) uses camera 
check out the Mount Carmel com- 
pound. Univision crew (above) uses 
car trunk wind-free studio. 


Herald and other media outlets into eth- 


ical and legal turmoil that will last far 
longer than the standoff between cult 
members and law-enforcement authori- 
ties. Nearly three weeks into the siege, 
the Tribune-Herald and its parent com- 
panies, Cox Enterprises and Cox Texas 
Publications, were sued John 
Risenhoover, one the Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms agents wounded 
the February raid Mount 
Carmel, the Branch Davidian com- 
pound. And the Texas Rangers, the 
investigative arm the Texas 
Department Public Safety, acknowl- 
edged ongoing investigation into 
whether employees the Tribune- 
Herald KWTX-TV, Waco’s CBS 


affiliate, tipped off cult members that 
raid was imminent. For her part, cult 
member who decided leave the com- 
pound says the tip came, not from the 
media, but from another cult member 
who called from outside. 

The legal challenges and the satura- 
tion coverage the Branch Davidian 
standoff raised fundamental questions 
about the way journalists their jobs. 
The questions center the responsibil- 
ities that come into play result 
the instantaneous nature contempo- 
rary news coverage and what seems 
increasing tendency for 
reporters and broadcasters become, 
however inadvertently, part the sto- 
ries they cover. happened almost 
immediately Waco: 

the Sunday morning the raid, 
five reporters, two photographers, and 
editor from the Tribune-Herald, and 
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reporter and photographer from 
KWTX-TV were the vicinity the 
seventy-seven-acre compound ATF 
agents arrived. Almost before the last 
echo weapons fire drifted away that 
evening, family members some the 
ATF agents and some law-enforcement 
officers were accusing the Tribune- 
Herald alerting cult members 
possible raid either indirectly, 
starting the series before the raid took 
place, directly, phone call the 
compound. Both the paper and the sta- 
tion strongly deny the accusations. 

the gun battle settled into psy- 
chological chess match between trained 
government negotiators and wily, 
Rasputin-like cult leader, both sides 
probed for ways use the media 
advantage. FBI and ATF spokespersons 
acknowledged that they were using 
tightly controlled daily news briefings, 
not only inform several hundred jour- 
nalists who had converged Waco, but 
also communicate directly with cult 
leader David Koresh; several occa- 
sions during the standoff, Koresh issued 
call for more press coverage. For both 
sides, the media were mere conduit. 

the urging federal authorities 
early the standoff, radio station 
KRLD-AM, all-news station 
Dallas, broadcast two messages from 
Koresh. After the messages were aired, 
the cult leader released pairs children 
who had been living the compound. 
Koresh then promised surrender 
KRLD played another his messages. 
Again the request federal authori- 
ties, KRLD and the Christian 
Broadcasting Network played ram- 
bling fifty-eight minute message from 
Koresh, unedited, but the cult leader 
reneged his promise, saying that God 
had told him remain the compound. 

talk-show host with another 
Dallas radio station, KGBS-AM, broad- 
cast request for the Branch Davidians 
fly banner they were listening. 
When sect members ran banner 
flagpole, federal authorities criticized 
the radio station for undermining their 
negotiating strategy, which included iso- 
lation. KGBS program director Jim 
Long told the Dallas Morning News that 
his station’s message the cult mem- 
bers might have opened negotiations. 

Charlie Seraphin, vice-president and 
station manager for KRLD, told 


The story spiraled 
outward, drawing local 
media into ethical and 

legal turmoil 


reporters expected second-guessing 
about his willingness run the Koresh 
tape. emphasized the Morning 
News that his station was “not trying 
thrust itself into the story” but was act- 
ing the urging federal officials. 
added that KRLD did not have “blan- 
ket policy” about cooperating with 
authorities. really believe that 
there’s anything still can save 
lives and prevent bloodshed, we’ll 
Seraphin told the paper. 

Sara Stone, associate professor 
journalism Baylor University, found 
fault with Seraphin’s decision 
honor the authorities’ request. think 
you deal human being first,” she 
says. “You have the same responsibility 
any other citizen has. But was 
amazed that they [the ATF] even asked 
begin with.” 

The “long-range consequences” 
worry Stone; she wonders run the 
risk establishing some kind worri- 
some precedent. “What if,” she asks, 
gunman walks into kindergarten class- 
room, takes bunch kids hostage, 
and says he’s going start shooting 
them one one he’s not allowed 
read his message over the air?” 

Monday, March the day after 
the deadly gun battle, KWTX-TV news 
director Rick Bradfield seemed pleased 
with the work his news crew, the 
only reporters witness the mid- 
morning raid. Bradfield told the Dallas 
Morning News that the articles the 
Saturday Tribune-Herald had put him 
and others the alert. 

“The photographer had feeling that 
something might come it,” Bradfield 
told the Morning News. “We also heard 
some police scanner traffic that sound- 
little out the ordinary. was just 
some intuition and little bit 
Sunday-morning gamble. could have 
been wasted two hours rural 
road, but guess paid dividends.” 

Wednesday, Bradfield’s pride was 
mixed with feelings bitterness toward 


fellow journalists. The night before, 
Houston Chronicle reporter Kathy Fair, 
interviewed ABC News Nightline, had 
told Ted Koppel that some law enforce- 
ment officers were blaming the media 
for tipping off the Branch Davidians. 

“My sources have told they think 
they were set least one reporter 
and perhaps one local law enforcement 
official,” Fair said. “Set up,” she 
explained Koppel, meant that 
reporters had tipped off the sect 
return for permission the com- 
pound grounds when the raid began. 

Her sources, she went say, point- 
“the fact that both the newspaper 
and the local television station ... were 
already the compound” and that 
“reporters for, believe, the station, 
allegedly were already hiding the trees 
when the federal agents arrived. And that 
was the first indication that many 
them had that they had been set up.” 

The next day, KWTX president 
Thomas Pears fired off letter 
Koppel, demanding retraction and 
public apology. “No reporter photog- 
rapher from local media was the 
compound grounds prior the raid,” 
Pears wrote. “KWTX-TV was not 
the compound property any time 
prior the raid and was definitely not, 
she [Fair] said, hiding the trees. 
Our news vehicle followed the ATF 
caravan some 200 yards and did not 
arrive the compound until the gun 
battle was full storm.” 

Pears went point out that 
KWTX-TV reporter ran through gunfire 
make racio request for ambulances 
and that the same reporter used the 
KWTX-TV news unit remove three 
the injured officers from the compound. 

Later that week, with investigations 
pending and lawsuits looming, news 
director Bradfield was longer talking 
reporters. “My media colleagues have 
done enough damage,” told this 
reporter. 

For Tribune-Herald editor Lott, ques- 
tions about the Branch Davidians began 
last spring, when the paper’s reporters 
started investigate rumors mas- 
sive weapons cache Mount Carmel. 
Then, the summer, started hearing 
bizarre tales polygamy and child sexu- 
abuse involving Koresh. 

“The molestation young girls 
the name religion, the apparent brutal 
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physical and sexual abuse young 
children all those concerns grew 
larger our mind than the weapons,” 
Lott says. Although the Tribune-Herald 
is, Lott’s words, gun control 
paper” (contrary the Texas stereo- 
type), was the disturbing stories 
eight-month-old babies being whipped 
until they bled, Koresh’s fifteen so- 
called wives, and his alleged sexual 
molestation girls young twelve 
that lent urgency the paper’s investi- 
gation. Lott hoped that the series would 
prompt local authorities act. 
According Lott, the series was 
wrapped early February, but ATF 
officials asked the paper hold off, cit- 
ing their own investigation. The news- 
paper decided hold the story, but not 
solely because the ATF’s request. 
“We were considering their concerns,” 


the standoff dragged on, questions 
about coverage became almost 
prevalent questions about ATF tac- 
tics and Branch Davidian beliefs. 
Martin “Red” Gibson, communica- 
tions professor the University 
Texas Austin, welcomed the ques- 
tions. “There will next time,” 
Gibson points out. “And don’t 
discuss these things now, won’t 
have any guidelines when something 
like this happens again.” 

Gibson helped organize task force 
for the Society Professional Journalists 
examine the ethical questions posed 
coverage the Branch Davidian story. 
press release issued March the 
society listed seven questions that the 
task force would try answer: 

The Waco Tribune-Herald began 
publishing seven-part series about the 
cult February despite requests 
federal authorities delay the reports. 
Was there any legitimate reason delay 
the reports? 

Was there anything unethical about 
newspaper and reporters waiting 
the road outside the compound when law 
enforcement troops arrived February 
seize the compound? Did their pres- 
ence tip the sect members what was 

happening did the sect members 
find out another way, and specificaily 
was from the media what was about 
happen? 
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Lott explains. “The major other concern 
was security for ourselves this news- 
paper and its employees and routine 
things, legal questions and the like.” 

few days before the series ran, the 
Tribune-Herald met with the ATF 
second time. Again, the law enforce- 
ment officials requested that the series 
not run. the paper chose not honor 
that request, the officials said, they 
would least like told when 
would run. Asked specifically the 
piece would run “within one seven 
days,” Lott said yes. 

“After that meeting, group sat 
down and discussed good while what 
had heard,” Lott says. “We decided 
had heard nothing that would mess 
what the ATF was planning. have 
always believed you should weigh the 
consequences publication, but after 


Dallas became part 
the story agreeing air messages 
ironed out between sect leader Vernon 
Howell [David Koresh’s original name] 
and the U.S. Bureau Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and Firearms. Should the station have 
done this? Should the station have agreed 
air pieces Scripture prepared 
Howell and on-the-air interview 
the day the attempted siege? Were 
these proper roles the station? 

CNN had live interview with 
Howell after verifying the credibility 
calls the station. Was this proper 
competitive situation should have 
worked with law enforcement officials 
securing the interview? 


the tragedy. this valid criticism? 

How did KWTX-TV Waco 
become the only station accompany- 
ing ATF agents the compound? Was 
just good news sense? Should the station 
have been generous making its pictures 
available other stations and networks, 
again, was their selective sharing what 
happens competitive market? 

After several days, law enforcement 
officials removed the media such point 
away from the compound that some journal- 
ists feel the only observers there 
were unable perform their duties ade- 
quately. Who made that decision and why 
was made? Did affect sources and specu- 


Some enforcement officials 
believe the news media coverage contribut- 
lative information? 


listening the final presentation from 
them, decided had heard nothing 
that would convince the harm 
society publication.” 

Lott says still did not know when 
the ATF planned conduct its opera- 
tion, although had heard rumors 
Monday, March Friday, February 
26, alerted the ATF that the series 
was about begin. 

“At about 3:30 Friday before the 
Saturday started, notified the ATF 
through intermediary that were 
going begin publication Saturday 
morning,” Lott says. “We told the ATF 
what time our presses began turning, 
which was 12:15 A.M. told them they 
could pick copy off the loading 
dock they wanted to. believe they 
had copy the story between thirty 
and thirty-six hours before the raid.” 

Part one “The Sinful Messiah” ran 
Saturday, February 27. The front 
page above the fold was devoted sto- 
ries about the history the Branch 
Davidians, the sect’s beliefs, and the 
power that its leader seemed exert 
over more than hundred who 
lived Mount Carmel. The stories 
jumped two full pages the inside. 
lead editorial titled “That’s Law and 
Order?” chided local officials for not 
acting allegations about the 

Sometime that Saturday morning, 
Lott says, person the paper 
declines say who received con- 
fidential tip that the ATF was planning 
raid the compound the next morn- 
ing. Acting that tip, Tribune-Herald 
reporters were outside the compound 
nine A.M. Thirty minutes later, 
while Wacoans had their morning cof- 
fee over part two “The Sinful 
Messiah,” the gun battle began. 
sundown, four ATF agents were dead, 
sixteen injured. 

Looking the media army, with its 
vans and satellite trucks, its barbecue 
pits and pup tents, camped country 
road couple miles from the Branch 
Davidian compound, reporter who had 
been the scene from the second day 
wondered how Koresh would respond 
and his media colleagues packed 
their cameras and notebooks, the 
crews climbed into their satellite trucks 
and pulled down their dishes, and the 
eyes and ears the world simply went 
away. 
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What would 
America look like 
without rural 
electric co-ops? 


heard that 
and Washington, D.C., and Los 
Angeles call “fly-over” country. 
call home. Rural America. 
The place where 1,000 consumer- 
owned electric 
Americans. 


CONSUMER use our 
$93.37 lights on. stay 
warm. 
improve rural edu- 
$46 care and housing. 
other words, 


use our rural electric co-ops 
get things done. And fulfill the 
promise America first made 


itself through 
the Rural Electrification 
Administration half-century ago. 

The promise light our 
neighbors’ houses, and keep them 
on, matter how far down the 
road they happen live. 

Because live outside the 
major media markets, however, our 
story rarely gets told. And when 
does, well, the facts are often wrong. 

The truth is, total federal 
subsidies for rural co-op power 
are lower than for any other kind 
American. 

you don’t know that, you’re 
missing the real most 
the country you call home. 


get the facts, call (202) 857-9538. 


America’s Consumer-Owned Rural Electric Co-ops 


National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 20036 
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Americanization 
The Economist 


With nearly half its readers here, the 150-year-old British 
has good reason bullish the U.S.A. 


Carefully maintaining 
the proper distance 
between his dripping 
lunchtime hamburger 
and the immaculate blue 
expanse his Hilditch 
and Key shirtfront, 
Duncan 
Smith, North American 
bureau chief for The 
Economist, sits 
Manhattan delicatessen 
and ponders the local 
customs. 

“The first day 
took load garbage 
down the garbage 
can,” recalls, showing the 
ear for languages 
“garbage” instead British “rubbish”; “can” instead 
“bin”) which led him from Merton College, 
Oxford, merchant banking journalism via Beirut 
(where studied Arabic) and “places like Aden, 
which you couldn’t get into journalist that’s 
started writing articles.” arrived the 
U.S. !ate last summer. Culture shock set almost 

“Now England,” continues, “they’re just 
not going put garbage the truck unless you 
down and apologize for having created this extra 
work. mean, they can extremely Bolshy about it. 
there was, prepared palaver, when this fellow 


NYT PICTURES 


jumps off the truck, takes his glove off, shakes 


D.D. Guttenplan contributing editor 
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D.D. Guttenplan 


Duncan Campbell-Smith, The 
North American bureau chief 


hand, and says, ‘I’m 
Tom, and look forward 
helping you.’ That 
would never happen 
Britain. For one thing, 
the dustman would never 
dream shaking your 
hand. We’re supposed 
very polite, which 
really just euphemism 
for distant.” 

Campbell-Smith 
smiles bit ruefully 
before coming his 
point: “In the U.K., one 
constantly surrounded 
people encumbered 
limits their aspira- 
tions put there the class 
system. suddenly find 
yourself surrounded all these people who think 
they can anything find tremendously liber- 
ating. Europe, awful lot people you meet 
want let you know that what they are doing not 
what they would have chosen. People what they 
want America subject their abilities.” 

Like their man Manhattan, The Economist 
bullish America. Readers here return the compli- 
ment. From paltry 20,000 1978, North American 
circulation has grown nearly 221,000 fifteen years 
later, accounting for about percent worldwide 
circulation. The Economist now fifth overall 
advertising pages the U.S. behind such media 
behemoths Forbes, Business Week, People, and 
Bride’s. And its readership the most affluent 
any general circulation business periodical the 


country, with average household incomes 
$198,000 and average net worth $1,481,000. 
With yearly subscription costing $110, The 
Economist not magazine (or newspaper, 
which for some obscure reason claims be) for 
the masses. And charging subscribers what the 
magazine actually costs produce, gains lux- 
ury unique American publishing: independence 
from advertisers. “If didn’t sell any advertising 
would still make profit. make profit 
circulation alone,” says Marjorie Scardino, presi- 


freight with mere fact.” 


There very little the Oxford Union atmo- 
sphere Ann Wroe’s cramped office The 
London headquarters. editor 
the American Survey, the six-page section 
every issue devoted the U.S., Wroe presides 
over rather small network five correspondents 
and couple dozen stringers. 

crisp woman who probably knows more 
about the Iran-contra scandal than anyone else 


Economist Newspaper Group Inc., which Britain (she wrote book about it), Wroe, like 
Staff publishes the North American edition. many her colleagues, avowed 

Numbers tell only part the story. When Americanophile. “We can occasionally appear 
anonymity Secretary Labor Robert Reich wanted condescend Americans,” she admits. “But we’re 


demonstrate his disdain for Newsweek economics 
columnist Robert Samuelson, sent letter the 
editor noting, “I, for one, don’t get economics 
news from Newsweek. rely The Economist 


seen Britain being very pro-American. We’re 
fascinated the American experiment. That you 
can set nation, with constitution, and take 
people from everywhere. How does work?” 


serves 
handy way 
maintain the 


magazine’s 
authority 
even when 


authority 
undeserved 


published London.” Though they are doubtless 
drag its reader profile, Washington’s policy 
wonks and pundits alike consider the magazine 
required reading least mandatory part 
their office decor. Atlantic Washington editor 
James Fallows recently took The Washington 
Post’s Style section denounce “Washington’s 
current Sacred Cow: The Economist magazine, 
which each week unwholesomely purveys smarty- 
pants English attitudes our shores.” Not bad for 
150-year-old publication originally launched 
lobby against tariffs imported grain. 

What makes The Economist special 
badge honor for Reich and source consider- 
able irritation Fallows its mystique, that 
special air authority that makes read The 
seem more like boast than admis- 
sion. After all, read Time” Forbes 
The New Republic just likely trigger 
argument settle one. The cachet simply 
being British doubtless helps. editor one 
competitor groused that Economist readers give 
the magazine imaginary British accent, “so 
course they think it’s better written.” 

But The Economist also different sort 
magazine one that combines the numeracy and 
attention the business world American busi- 
ness magazines with range topics broader and 
less parochial than the newsweeklies, perhaps 
consequence not viewing the world from the 
center the American empire. Opinion has its 
place American journalism but supposed 
know its place and stay there, lest innocent 
readers corrupted. Economist writers are 
expected have opinions. 

The magazine’s tone, too, distinctive. 
Faliows calls the “Oxford Union” style, and 
doesn’t care for one bit. “At its epitome,” 
complains, “it involves stance cocksure its 
rightness and superiority that would shame 


Wroe’s eager curiosity, her willingness 
follow her enthusiasm and end with 
unanswered question are typical The 
Economist its best. After the tired certainties 
and squalid feuds American journalism, The 
Economist can incredibly refreshing. What 
American magazine would have both the courage 
after IBM (whose mammoth advertising 
budget protected from serious criticism through 
years dismal performance) and the asperity 
urge “Break Up” the solution, long before 
this became conventional wisdom? equal- 
blunt regarding the Middle East: “Israel’s prime 
minister made bad mistake deporting the 
Palestinians. should put right, not just quar- 
ter right.” When The Economist declared 
war drugs “Mission Impossible” and called for 
legalization logical, unconventional extension 
its market philosophy), made headlines 
around the world. 

Hard imagine any its American 
competitors declaring the drug war unwinnable, 
even harder imagine them publishing lengthy, 
demanding takeouts the physics supercon- 
duction the history atomic weapons design 
(as The Economist routinely does its “Schools 
Brief” section). 

Unlike her American counterparts, Wroe does 
not bristle the suggestion that magazines have 
their own political dogma and that this dogma 
affects coverage. “The American Survey has 
always been quite bit the left the main 
paper,” she says. Given the magazine’s nearly lim- 
itless enthusiasm for Margaret Thatcher, and the 
fact that twice endorsed Ronald Reagan for pres- 
ident, that spectrum bit skewed. Though The 
Economist Bill Clinton, Wroe warns, 
has stay kosher NAFTA” [the North 
American Free Trade Agreement] retain the 
paper’s favor. 
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Free trade The Economist’s quasi-religious 
belief the efficiency markets has been 
crusade the magazine since its founding 1843. 
Hostility tariffs and unwavering faith the 
benevolent consequences deregulating industry 
and privatizing government enterprises are also 
articles faith. Confronted with the unpleasant 
consequences its editorial obsession for the 
past decade, the Thatcher government did more 
less what The Economist told to, sending Britain 
into the worst recession since the 1930s the 
magazine has not altered its prescription. Nor has 
the recent collapse British efforts maintain 
strong pound favorite Economist hobbyhorse 
since the 1920s prompted the editors recon- 
sider, even though the pound’s plunge threatened 
cause even dearer the magazine: the creation 
single European currency. 

“The Economist won’t admit that the modern 
world has nothing with the world [nine- 
teenth-century free-trade advocate] David 
Ricardo,” says Doug Henwood, editor Left 
Business Observer. “World trade today domi- 
nated several hundred multinationals,” 
Henwood adds, pointing The view 
that deregulation U.S. airlines has been big 
success indication the magazine’s reluc- 
tance revise its views even the face consid- 
erable evidence. Henwood also faults The 
Economist for its coziness with the World Bank 
noting that magazine staffers wrote and edited the 
most recent World Development Report and 
for its longstanding fealty The Bank 
England. February, Economist editor Rupert 
Pennant-Rea resigned become deputy governor 
the Bank, the number-two job Britain’s 
equivalent the Federal Reserve. 

hard imagine the editor Fortune 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE ECONOMIST 


Newsweek even The Street Journal ever 
being offered such position. Yet Pennant-Rae’s 
departure was unembarrassedly cited several 
Economist staffers measure the magazine’s 
influence and the expertise its staff. According 
Michael Kinsley, both claims are misleading. 
Now commentator CNN’s Crossfire, 
Kinsley was editor The New Republic when 
1988 was asked come London edit The 
Economist’s American Survey. Though 
remains fan and says misses “the communal 
spirit” and “wild dialectical energy” editorial 
meetings there, describes The Economist “an 
export item, like Crabtree Evelyn soap. 
Americans buy because they assume 
important institution Britain. There bit 
revolving door between the magazine and the eco- 
nomic departments state, [but] people are much 
more impressed with here [than Britain].” 
When Kinsley returned Washington, “peo- 
ple were always coming and saying, 
enjoyed your writing tremendously.’ But you 
know, The Economist doesn’t have any bylines.” 
Ostensibly, the magazine’s anonymity allows 
The Economist speak with one voice. Some 
writers say they prefer that way. “It’s like 
Oxford all the people who are really clever are 
called ‘Mister’,” said Duncan Campbell-Smith. 
The insistence staff anonymity 
serves handy way maintain the magazine’s 
authority even when that authority unde- 
served. With only sixty full-time journalists around 
the world, The Economist heavily dependent 
stringers. “The policy protects lot bluff,” 
Kinsley says. Stories written from Olympian 
perspective “could actually some twenty- 
three-year-old graduate student who’s friend 
friend the foreign editor,” adds. 


Spring changes: 
April, week after 
Englishman Bill 
Emmott was named 
editor The 
Economist, Marjorie 
Scardino, 
American, was 
promoted chief 
executive 

the Economist 
Newspaper, Ltd. 
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The 
magazine’s 
misreading 
New York 
City 

good 
example 
what 
happens 
when one 
its own 
myths 

stake 


There way tell whether was 
stringer staff correspondent who decided that 
the problem public education New York City 
not really complex, after all: “Why are the ... 
schools ineffective? The answer simple. 
Soviet-style bureaucracy has enveloped the school 
system, and powerful, obstinate unions prevent 
reforms from happening anything more than 
snail’s pace.” 

Though any New Yorker with school-age chil- 
dren would immediately recognize the wronghead- 
edness this view (which has nothing say about 
drugs, underfunding, poverty, the corrupt politics 
education the city), the example worth 
dwelling for two reasons. First, because typ- 
ical approach neatly codified Geoffrey 
Crowther, who edited The Economist the 1950s: 
“Simplify, then exaggerate.” Says Kinsley: “The 
Economist always conveys the feeling that they’ve 
got all figured out: problem very simple, 
the following three steps are 

The magazine’s misreading New York City 
also good example what happens when one 
its own myths that unions are always 
malign influence stake. The “only hope” 
for city schools, the article concludes, for some- 
one ... not just take the unions, but defeat 
them.” The problem with applying British world 
view foreign events this case, the view that 
New York’s teachers need dealt with firm- 
Margaret Thatcher dealt with Britain’s strik- 
ing miners that the U.K. not the world. 
race, for instance, The Economist prides itself 
not being bound the shibboleths American 
political correctness. Aside from simply giving 
whites more benefit the doubt, this seems also 
translate into the view that American blacks should 
stop whining and get with making money. 


For all its vaunted iconoclasm, The Economist 
fact constantly flattering its readers. Often this 
takes the admirable form assuming more 
literate than the average businessman. art sec- 
tion regularly reviews novels, history, museum 
exhibits, contemporary painting, and opera; 
January the magazine devoted whole page the 
work poet Tony Harrison. Editorials (or “lead- 
discussing Clinton’s health care proposals 
casually brand some them 
two-dollar word for “single-payer.” 

And though they may not realize it, 
Americans particular are being paid the most 
sincere form flattery. Kinsley’s appointment 
was fluke; its Washington-based political 
columnist, Mike Elliott, frequent guest the 
D.C. talk circuit. Duncan Campbell-Smith’s stint 
American firm, taught him “to see everything 
terms charts and graphs.” And while proba- 


bly alarmist talk about The McEconomist, 
Campbell-Smith managed sound remarkably 
like editor USA Today when, after advocat- 
ing “longer pieces with more depth,” went 
observe that “most Wall Street Journal stories 
are percent more than want read; the old 
New Yorker often ran stories percent longer 
than wanted read.” 

the business side, the Americanization 
The Economist proceeds apace. Before she joined 
the magazine, Marjorie Scardino was publisher 
The Georgia Gazette, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Savannah weekly edited her husband, Albert 
Scardino, until advertising boycott forced them 
shut down. May, she takes over The Eco- 
nomist’s chief executive the first woman and the 
first non-British subject hold that position. 

North American circulation already the sin- 
gle largest chunk The readership, 
and more than double the magazine’s 97,500 read- 
ers the U.K. Scardino denies that the tail will 
ever come wag the dog, but when asked whether 
makes sense give Britain and the U.S. equal 
space the magazine’s pages (Britain, like the 
U.S., gets its own six-page section), she first 
responds diplomatically “Ideally, like 
more European” then admits: “The Britain- 
America thing difficult question.” 

the meantime, The straddles the 
issue, aided common language and some less 
attractive common prejudices: the belief that com- 
plaints about how market economies distribute 
goods are usually based envy; the assumed 
superiority European ways (and the corollary 
assumption that Arabs, Africans, and the Japanese 
are need injection “Western” values). 
James Fallows points out, something about 
Japan particular seems rub The Economist the 
wrong way. “According the editorial line, Japan 
becoming more market-minded, its trade surplus 
bound disappear, its economic mandarins are 
losing power, and its people are about revolt 
against the onerous life.” 

Dubbed “The Sun Also Sets School” 
Economist insiders, this view also enormously 
reassuring American businessmen. March, 
one its chief proponents, business editor Bill 
Emmott, was tapped succeed outgoing editor 
Pennant-Rae. Economist readers can probably 
expect more dire predictions about the end the 
Japanese economic miracle. 

Given the magazine’s robust finances, one 
thing seems certain: with what probably the 
most secure job journalism Economist edi- 
tors can only hired fired three-person 
committee non-shareholding trustees, and are 
guaranteed complete editorial independence the 
thirty-six-year-old Emmott will have plenty 
time make his mark. 
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Celebrating 


JOURNALISM 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


honors this winners 


THE ALFRED DUPONT-COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AWARDS BROADCAST JOURNALISM, 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 
and the finalists 
THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE AWARDS 


Celebrating 


Excellence Broadcast Journalism 


GOLD BATON 
National Public Radio 


for continuing excellence news and public affairs 


NETWORK TELEVISION 


ABC News and “Nightline” 
for coverage the L.A. riots 


KERA-TV, Dallas, and David Grubin Productions 


for American Experience: 


CBS News 
for “60 Minutes: Made China” 


“Frontline” and Carole Langer 
for “Who Killed Adam Mann?” 


MAJOR MARKET TELEVISION 
KTTV, Los Angeles 
for “Cops Trial: The Rodney King Case” 


WCVB-TV, Boston 
for “Chronicle” and Environmental Reporting 


MEDIUM MARKET TELEVISION 
KCNC-TV, Denver 
for “Erin’s Life” 
WCPO-TV, Cincinnati 
for “Made the USA?” 


KSTP-TV, St. Paul 
for Watching the Store?” 


SMALL MARKET TELEVISION 
Louisiana Public Broadcasting and 
The Center for New American Media 
for “Louisiana Boys” 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION PRODUCTIONS 


Mark Kitchell and 
for “Berkeley the Sixties” 


CABLE TELEVISION 
Lucky Duck Productions and Nickelodeon 
for “Nick News W/5” 


HBO 
for “Abortion: Desperate Choices” 


SILVER BATON 
Bill Leonard, Director 
Alfred duPont-Columbia University Awards 
1984 1993 


ALFRED DUPONT-COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AWARDS BROADCAST JOURNALISM 


program the Alfred duPont Awards Foundation 


administered the Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 
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Winners All 


INDIVIDUALISTS, ICONOCLASTS, INITIATORS, RISK-TAKERS, 
FINE WRITERS OF EVERY STRIPE AND STYLE— 
THESE ARE THE PEOPLE WHO MAKE THE WASHINGTON POST 
A NEWSPAPER WHERE CREATIVITY, ENTERPRISE AND SURPRISE ARE PRIZED. 


THREE OUTSTANDING JOURNALISTS HAVE JUST BROUGHT 


Lardner 


1993 PULITZER PRIZE FOR 


THE POST’S PULITZER PRIZE COUNT TO 26. 


WRITERS’ PAPER 


WHERE THE READERS REAP THE REWARDS. 


David Maraniss 


1993 PULITZER PRIZE FOR 


Michael Dirda 


1993 PULITZER PRIZE FOR 


FEATURE WRITING NATIONAL AFFAIRS REPORTING CRITICISM 

a 


By KIM ARRINGTON—THE WASHINGTON POST 


“FOR HIS UNFLINCHING 
EXAMINATION OF HIS DAUGH- 
TER’S MURDER BY A VIOLENT 
MAN WHO HAD SLIPPED 
THROUGH THE CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE SYSTEM.” LARDNER’S 
STORY WAS A WORK OF 
REMARKABLE COURAGE. IT 
FOCUSED NATIONAL ATTEN- 
TION ON VIOLENCE AGAINST 
WOMEN. 


By JAMES M. THRESHER—THE WASHINGTON POST 


“FOR HIS REVEALING 
ARTICLES THE LIFE AND 
POLITICAL RECORD CANDI- 
DATE BILL CLINTON.” 
MARANISS SPENT THE 
CAMPAIGN YEAR EXPLORING 
THE PERSONAL AND POLITI- 
CAL HISTORY THE 
GOVERNOR ARKANSAS, 
PRODUCING BEAUTIFULLY 
WRITTEN, INSIGHTFUL 
REPORTS THAT EXEMPLIFIED 
THE SPECIAL CONTRIBUTION 
ONLY CAN 
MAKE. 


By KIM ARRINGTON—THE WASHINGTON POST 


“FOR HIS BOOK REVIEWS.” 
DIRDA’S ESSAYS HAVE 
ILLUMINATED LITERATURE 
AS VARIED AS THE BIBLE, 
THE LATEST CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS AND DOSTOEVSKY’S 
“CRIME AND PUNISHMENT.” 
A PASSION FOR READING 
MADE THIS SON OF AN OHIO 
STEELWORKER THE FIRST 
MEMBER OF HIS FAMILY 
FROM COLLEGE; HIS LOVE 
OF BOOKS ANIMATES EVERY 
PIECE HE WRITES. 


REPRINTS OF THESE WRITERS’ AWARD-WINNING ARTICLES ARE AVAILABLE. PLEASE SEND A SELF-ADDRESSED 9” X 12” MANILA ENVELOPE TO: 


PULITZER REPRINTS, THE WASHINGTON POST, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20071. 


ALLOW 4-6 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY. 
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Celebrating 
Excellence Journalism and the Arts 


JOURNALISM 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
The Miami Herald for coverage that not only 
helped readers cope with Hurricane Andrew's 
devastation but also showed how lax zoning, 
inspection and building codes had contributed 
the destruction. 


Also nominated finalists: The Orlando Sentinel 
for reporting Jeff Brazil and Steve Berry; and 
The Seattle Times. 


SPOT NEWS REPORTING 

The Los Angeles Times staff for balanced, compre- 
hensive, penetrating coverage under deadline 
pressure the second, most destructive day 
the Los Angeles riots. 


Also nominated finalists: the staff The 
Miami Herald; and the staff The Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review. 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING 

Brazil and Steve Berry The Orlando Sentinel 
for exposing the unjust seizure millions dol- 
lars from motorists most them minorities 
sheriff's drug squad. 


Nominated finalists: Dave Davis and Ted 
Wendling The Cleveland Plain Dealer; Terry Ganey, 
Michael Sorkin and Louis Rose the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; and James Heaney The Buffalo 
News. 


EXPLANATORY JOURNALISM 

Mike Toner The Atlanta Journal-Constitution for 
"When Bugs Bite Back," series that explored 
the diminishing effectiveness antibiotics and 
pesticides. 


Also nominated finalists: Dennis Farney 
The Wall Street Journal; and the staff The Post- 
Standard, Syracuse, NY. 


BEAT REPORTING 

Paul Ingrassia and Joseph White The Wall 
Street Journal for often exclusive coverage 
General Motors' management turmoil. 


Also nominated finalists: Jesse Katz the 
Los Angeles Times; and Fawn Vrazo The 
Philadelphia 


NATIONAL REPORTING 

David Maraniss The Washington Post for his 
revealing articles the life and political record 
candidate Bill Clinton. 


Also nominated finalists: Douglas Frantz and 
Murray Waas the Los Angeles Times; and Donald 
Drake and Marian The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING (Two Prizes) 

John Burns The New York Times for his coura- 
geous and thorough coverage the destruction 
Sarajevo and the barbarous killings the war 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


Roy Gutman Newsday for his courageous and 
persistent reporting that disclosed atrocities and 
other human rights violations Croatia and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


Also nominated finalists: John-Thor Dahlburg 
the Los Angeles Times; and Jane Perlez The New 
York Times. 


FEATURE WRITING 
George Lardner Jr. The Washington Post for his 
unflinching examination his daughter's murder 
violent man who had slipped through the 
criminal justice system. 
Also nominated finalists: Hank Stuever 
The Albuquerque Tribune; and Judith Valente The 
Wall Street Journal. 

CONTINUED 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 
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John Burns 
The New York Times 
wins 1993 Pulitzer Prize 


John Burns, foreign correspondent, has earned Pulitzer 
for his coverage the strife and destruction Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, distinguished example international 
reporting. 


“As the 155-millimeter howitzer shells whistled 
down this crumbling city today, exploding into 
buildings all around, disheveled stubble-bearded 
man formal evening attire unfolded plastic 
chair the middle Vase Miskina Street. 
lifted his cello from its case and began playing 
Albinoni’s Adagio.” 


great personal risk, Burns has written the destruction 
major European city and the dispossession Sarajevo’s 
people. virtually discovered these events for the world 
outside they happened. 275-day stretch, sent 163 
articles from the former Yugoslavia, 103 them with 
Sarajevo datelines. His vivid, detailed dispatches came 
through time when television crews were unable either 
get into the city get their film out. For the first time 
decades, was Mr. Burns’s written words rather than 
electronic images that most directly conveyed war and its 
tragedies. provided the fullest accounts the “ethnic 
cleansing” Bosnian Muslims, bringing both the practice 
and the term the attention readers far from the scene. 
has woven into his accounts essential elements Balkan 
history, helping readers understand the hosiilities and their 
implications. 


foreign correspondent for years, John Burns singularly 
qualified tell this complex story. And has the courage 
and commitment continue telling it, this terrible war 
drags on. 
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ADVERTISING 


Celebrating 
Excellence Journalism and the Arts 


JOURNALISM continued 


COMMENTARY 

Liz Balmaseda The Miami Herald for her com- 
mentary from Haiti about deteriorating political 
and social conditions and her columns about 
Cuban-Americans Miami. 


Also nominated finalists: Betty DeRamus 
The Detroit News; and Bill Johnson The Orange 
County (Calif.) Register. 


CRITICISM 
Michael Dirda The Washington Post for his book 
reviews. 


Also nominated finalists: Gail Caldwell The 
Boston Globe; and Leonard Pitts Jr. The Miami 
Herald. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 
Award. 


Nominated finalists: The staff The Dallas 
Morning News; Larry Dale Keeling the Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald-Leader; and Robert Landauer The 
Oregonian, Portland, Ore. 


EDITORIAL CARTOONING 
Stephen Benson The Arizona Republic. 


Also nominated finalists: jeff Danziger The 
Christian Science and Don Wright The 
Palm Beach (Fla.) Post. 


SPOT NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 

Ken Geiger and William Snyder The Dallas 
Morning News for their dramatic photographs 
the 1992 Summer Olympics Barcelona. 


Also nominated finalists: The photographic 
staff The Palm Beach (Fla.) Post; and the photo- 
graphic staffs The Miami Herald and Nuevo 
Herald. 


FEATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 

The Associated Press staff for its portfolio 
images drawn from the 1992 presidential cam- 
paign. 

Also nominated finalists: The Associated 
Press staff; and Yunghi Kim The Boston Globe. 


LETTERS 


FICTION 
Good Scent from Strange Mountain” 
Robert Olen Butler (Henry Holt). 


DRAMA 
“Angels America: Millennium Approaches” 
Tony Kushner. 


HISTORY 
“The Radicalism the American Revolution” 
Gordon Wood (Alfred Knopf). 


BIOGRAPHY 
“Truman” David McCullough (Simon 
Schuster). 


POETRY 
“The Wild Iris” Louise Gliick (The Ecco 
Press). 


GENERAL NONFICTION 

“Lincoln Gettysburg: The Words That 
Remade America” Garry Wills (Simon 
Schuster). 


MUSIC 


“Trombone Concerto” Christopher Rouse, 
premiered December 30, 1992, New York 
the New York Philharmonic. 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 


Awarded Columbia University 
the recommendation The Pulitzer Prize Board 


| 


NEWSDAY/ 
NEWSDAY 
WINS PULITZER PRIZE 

FOR INTERNATIONAL 

REPORTING. 


For the second year row, Newsday/New York Newsday has been 
honored with the most prestigious award journalism. 

Newsday/New York Newsday’s Roy Gutman received the Pulitzer Prize 
for international reporting breaking the story the horrifying human rights 
violations Bosnia. was news that forced the world look what was 
happening. And try stop it. 

This 1993 Pulitzer Prize, addition the two Pulitzer Prizes won 1992 
for international and local reporting, confirms what New Yorkers already 
know. That both local and international coverage, Newsday/New York 
Newsday delivers not just news, but journalism that makes difference. 


York Newsday 


1993 National 
Magazine Awards 


finalists 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE 
(under 100,000 circ.) 


Celebrating 


Excellence Magazines 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


The Atlantic 
Child 
Good Housekeeping 
New York 
Prevention 
The Washingtonian 


SPECIAL INTERESTS 


DESIG 


Entertainment Weekly 
Bazaar 
Interview 
Macworld 
Rolling Stone 
YSB 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Demographics Outside Bazaar 
Lingua Franca Philadelphia Life 
Print World National Geographic 
The Sciences Skiing Rolling Stone 
The Washington Monthly Travel Holiday Sports Illustrated 
YSB 
REPORTING FICTION 
IEEE Spectrum American Short Fiction 
American Heritage Lingua Franca Magazine 
American Photo Money The New Yorker (2) 
Details Illustrated The Paris Review 
Harper's Magazine The New Yorker Playboy 
Spy Vanity Fair 
ESSAYS CRITICISM 
(400,000 1,000,000 circ.) 
The Atlantic The American Lawyer 
Chicago Esquire 
National Geographic Hadassah 
The New Yorker (2) Reason 
The Yorker Rolling Stone Rolling Stone 
(over 1,000,000 circ.) PUBLIC INTEREST SINGLE-TOPIC ISSUE 
Business Week The American Lawyer Common Cause 
Glamour Consumer Reports Discover 
Health The Family Therapy Networker The New Republic 
Newsweek Milwaukee Magazine Newsweek 
Vanity Fair U.S. News World Report Outside 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE AWARDS 
Sponsored the American Society Magazine Editors, 
with support from the Magazine Publishers America, and administered 
the Columbia Graduate School Journalism 
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JUDGMENT 


STORIES, 
SPOOKY 
SOURCES 


CHIP BERLET 


For investigative journalist, reporting 
official misconduct involving covert 
operations, intelligence-gathering, and 
national security issues like compet- 
ing potato-sack race minefield. 
All officials tend suspicious the 
motives nosy journalists; government 
spokespersons frequently deny first and 
dissemble later; meanwhile, actual spies 
tend keep their mouths shut. 
result, sources for such stories frequent- 
come from murky netherworld 
ex-intelligence agents, retired military 
officers, and self-anointed investigators. 
Some offer valuable information along 
with frustrating fantasies; some are 
well-meaning but confused; others are 
professional amateur charlatans. 
few are brilliant paranoid crackpots. 
Some people just plain lie. 

Over the past three years, this 
reporter has interviewed read the rel- 
evant writings more than fifty inves- 
tigative reporters and researchers span- 
ning the political spectrum. Most 
them thought one should not minimize 
the continuing reality illegal and 
unethical conduct government and 
private intelligence operatives. But even 
those who agreed that tough reporting 
these subjects helps defend constitu- 
tional safeguards added that they have 


Chip Berlet analyst Political 
Research Associates Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where studies authoritari- 
anism, bigotry, and the far right. 
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grown very weary hearing the same 
unproved debunked conspiratorial 
stories over and over again. 

lot stories with conspiratorial 
themes have gone great distance with 
very few credible witnesses,” says 
Michael Kelly The New York Times. 
“Some reporters use much lower stan- 
dard evidence with these stories. 
They are tempted take what they can 
get, and overlook the fact that the 
source has been convicted twice for per- 
jury and alternate Tuesdays thinks 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

many the key sources for con- 
spiracy stories are unreliable, why are 
many journalists tempted use 
them? One reason that, age 
official denials, many journalists give 
unofficial sources the benefit the 
doubt. Another that, some cases, 
the tales these sources tell provide 
fairly clear-cut explanation what 
may otherwise confusing welter 
conceivably related events. short, 
they provide story line. third reason 
that they can usually supply details 
that seem substantiate their version 
events. When the details provided 
two three such sources mesh, the 
theory gains credibility and the story 
built may gain wider attention 
the media. Meanwhile, talk radio 
shows, interviews small sta- 
tions, even messages posted com- 
puterized information networks con- 
tribute keeping the theories alive 
and building audience that wants 
hear more. 

The following look selection 
individuals and groups that have served 
sources for recent conspiracy stories 


JFK, conspiracy theorist Colonel 
Fletcher Prouty became Colonel 
played Donald Sutherland. 


may help point the problems they 
can pose for journalists both the print 
and broadcast media. 

Several spooky sources contributed 
the October Surprise story line, 
according which the 1980 Reagan- 
Bush presidential campaign made deal 
with the Iranians delay the release 
American hostages until after the 
November elections, help assure the 
defeat Jimmy Carter. key figure 
that story, and one whose usefulness 
source has been attacked and defend- 
these pages, was former Israeli 
intelligence operative Ari Ben-Menashe 
(see “The October Surprise: Enter the 
Press,” March/April 1992, and 
“October Surprise: Unger Weinberg,” 
Letters, May/June 1992). 

One journalist who took Ben- 
Menashe’s allegations more seriously 
than most was Craig Unger, author 
October 1991 Esquire article titled 
“October Surprise.” Following several 
attacks the Surprise theory, Unger 
wrote long, interesting article called 
“The Trouble With Ari,” which 
appeared The Village Voice July 
1992. There, more clearly than his 
Esquire piece, Unger explains the 
dilemma source this kind poses for 
the journalist. After reminding readers 
that some Ben-Menashe’s claims can 
corroborated and that was “the 
guy who started talking about the clan- 
destine American arms pipeline 
Iraq’s Saddam Hussein ... long before 
the story started breaking the press 


a 


PATTERSON 
FELLOWSHIPS 


29th Annual Competition 


Applications are being accepted 
from print journalists with least 
five years professional experience. 


One-year grants $30,000 are 
awarded for the pursuit indepen- 
dent projects significant interest. 


Application deadline: October 
Fellows must U.S. citizens. 


For applications and further pro- 
gram information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1001 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Suite 1250 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(301) 951-8512 


"PLEASE, HELP 
DIE..." 


It’s You are awakened the 
cries someone you love, screaming 
with pain and despair. You run 
down the hall, hold sponge 
cracked lips—then you clean away 
the wastes and change the bed linen. 


we’ve been talking about...will 
voice barely audible. "Of course," 
you reply. Now, you must meet the 
most difficult challenge you have 
ever faced with your loved one. 


Medical technologies often work 
overtime sustain hopeless life. 
Grieving families look medical 
professionals for answers that may 
never come. 


What can you when terminal ill- 
ness and insurmountable pain have 

degraded life parody itself? 

Shouldn’t there another way? 


You can learn more about Hemlock. 
Write call today. Ask for Intro- 
ductory Packet 


HEMLOCK SOCIETY USA 
P.O. Box 11830 
Eugene, 97440 
800/247-7421 
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this spring,” Unger writes: 


Ari has put five six dozen journal- 
ists from all over the world through 
roughly the same paces. His seduction 
begins with display his mastery 
the trade craft the legendary Israeli 
intelligence services. roll quarters 
handy for furtive phone calls, navi- 
gates the back channels that tie the 
spooks Langley their counterparts 
Tel Aviv. His astute analyses and mind- 
boggling revelations can stir even the 
most jaded old hand the Middle East.... 
But trust him your own risk.... 

Listen him, trust him, print his 
story verbatim—then sit around and 
watch your career flames. 


Another oft-cited source the 
October Surprise story was Michael 
Riconosciuto, who provided many tan- 
talizing leads investigative reporter 
Danny Casolaro before the free-lancer’s 
death, which was ruled suicide (see 
“The Octopus File,” November/ 
December 1991). Riconosciuto claimed 
have specialized knowledge com- 
puter science and software design, the 
kind knowledge that, said, made 
him useful intelligence operatives. 
Casolaro was looking into the alleged 
theft the Justice department pri- 
vately owned software program called 
Promis. Riconosciuto offered expla- 
nation: told Casolaro that someone 
the Justice department had given the 
software American intelligence oper- 
atives for resale intelligence agencies 
Canada and abroad. One form pay- 
ment, told the journalist, was the 
orchestration the release the 
American hostages being Iran. 

Riconosciuto went weave tale 
involving the Cabazon Indian reserva- 
tion southern California, purportedly 
the site supersecret research and 
testing base for weapons interest 
intelligence operatives. Casolaro began 
see the reservation part globe- 
spanning entity untold power, which 
called The Octopus. 

Jerry Uhrhammer the Tacoma, 
Washington, Morning News Tribune 
was the only reporter cover 
Riconosciuto’s three-week-long drug 
trial, held Tacoma April 1991. 
the July/August 1992 JRE Journal, 
Uhrhammer wrote: 


Any reporter who checked the court 
file prior Riconosciuto’s trial could 


“These people have 
started sort 
referral service,” says 
Michael Kelly. 
“They all refer people 
each other.” 


have found documents that offered psy- 
chiatric explanation for [his] conspiracy 
tales. Psychiatrists who examined him 
1972, prior his first drug conviction, 
portrayed him mentally unstable per- 
son who had trouble discerning between 
fact and fiction. 


Uhrhammer added: 


have been dismayed and appalled 
some articles which Riconosciuto 
quoted primary source, not sole 
source, support some conspiracy 
theory, but without any warning the 
reader that his credibility suspect 
nonexistent. 


Free-lance reporter Jonathan Littman 
spent four months investigating charges 
regarding the Cabazon Indian reserva- 
tion, including those circulated 
Casolaro, who had 
Riconosciuto source. Littman wrote 
fascinating three-part series for the 
San Francisco Chronicle how out- 
siders were abusing tribal sovereignty. 
Littman and Chronicle reporter Michael 
Taylor also wrote story about 
Riconosciuto’s claims about several 
murders linked persons associated 
with the Cabazon reservation. “We had 
throw out tons stuff from 
Riconosciuto wholesale,” says Taylor. 


addition individual sources such 
these, there are organizations that dis- 
seminate conspiracy theories through 
every segment the media. Despite 
their political differences, these organi- 
zations tend reinforce one another. 
“There has been some odd communion 
the minds between the far left and the 
far right viewing the world one 
vast and varied conspiracy,” says 
Michael Kelly, “and that communion 
has exponentially increased the ability 
looneys various stripes get their 
nonsense into print. These people have 
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started sort referral service: they all 
refer people each other. what you 
are doing chasing rumor around 
closed circle.” 


Listen talk radio, for example, and 
chances are that when the talk turns 
conspiracy the same sources will 
cited: the Christic Institute; the right- 
wing, anti-Semitic Liberty Lobby and 
its Spotlight newspaper; and Lyndon 
LaRouche publications, including 
Executive Intelligence Review and The 
New Federalist (formerly New 
Solidarity). 

These groups were among the first 
provide pieces the Iran-contra puzzle. 
But, Kelly observes, “the true 
nuggets were usually mixed into great 
stew falsities and improvabilities.” 

The Christic Institute something 
rarity among advocacy groups: start- 
ing out the left the political spec- 
trum, over the years was drawn into 
the conspiracy theories woven the 
radical right. The case that made the 
institute famous, infamous, the 
journalistic community was Avirgan 
Hull, also known the Penca case, 
after the Nicaraguan town where, 
1984, bomb exploded during press 
conference held the headquarters 
dissident contra leader Edén Pastora. 
The assassination attempt left three 
journalists dead and more than dozen 
wounded. Among the wounded was 
American free-lancer Tony Avirgan, 
who, with his journalist wife, Martha 
Honey, subsequently brought suit 
against several individuals whom they 
believed responsible for the bombing. 
One was John Hull, American living 
Costa Rica who was widely thought 
helping train and supply contra 
groups neighboring Nicaragua. 

The suit was dismissed federal 
district court Miami 1988. Avirgan 


issued statement explaining why 
felt that the Christic Institute and its 
general counsel, Daniel Sheehan, bore 
least “partial responsibility for the 
dismissal.” read, part: 


plaintiffs the suit, Martha 
Honey and struggled for years try 
bring the case down earth, bringing 
away from Sheehan’s wild allegations. 
Over the years, numerous staff lawyers 
quit over their inability control 

The case, before was inflated 
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Sheehan, was supposed center the 
Penca bombing. this, there 
strong body evidence...enough evi- 
dence get reluctant Costa Rican judi- 
ciary indict two CIA operatives, John 
Hull and Felipe Vidal, for murder and 
drug trafficking. Unfortunately, little 
this evidence was successfully trans- 
formed into evidence acceptable 
courts. was either never submitted 
was poorly prepared. large part, this 
was because Sheehan was concentrating 
his broad, 30-year conspiracy. 


The conspiracy Avirgan refers was 
spelled out two-page circular sent out 
promote the sale the “Affidavit 
Daniel Sheehan,” filed 1986 and 
revised early 1987. The circular began: 


For the last years Secret Team 
official and retired U.S. military and CIA 
officials has conducted covert paramili- 
tary operations and “anti-communist” 
assassination programs throughout the 
Third World.... 

The international crimes committed 
this group the name the United 
States are the heart the 
scandal.... For quarter century this 
group has trafficked drugs, assassinat- 
political enemies, stolen from the U.S. 
government, armed terrorists, and sub- 
verted the will Congress and the public 
with hundreds millions drug dollars 
their disposal. original.] 

The leaders and chief lieutenants 
the Secret Team are defendants $17 
million civil lawsuit filed May 1986 
the Christic Institute behalf U.S. 
journalists Martha Honey and Tony 
Avirgan.... 


Among the twenty-nine defendants 
named were retired Generals Richard 
Secord and John Singlaub, businessman 
Albert Hakim, Colombian druglord 
Pablo Escobar, and contra leader 
Adolfo Calero. 

thoughtful analysis the 
Christic Institute’s lawsuit, David Corn 
observed the July 2-9, 1988, Nation 
that the institute “deserves credit ... for 
recognizing the Iran-contra scandal and 
its significance early on.” added: “It 
has kept the investigative fires burning, 
sought hold individuals accountable 
for their roles the affair, and probed 
issues overlooked the congressional 
investigating committees (including the 
contra drug connection and the 
Penca bombing....)” The institute’s 
“advocacy the Secret Team theory,” 
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the other hand, struck Corn seri- 
ous flaw. might handy for raising 
money direct-mail solicitations but 
presented problems for people who pre- 
fer evidence rhetoric. (This past 
February, Avirgan and Honey filed 
motion seeking Sheehan’s disbarment.) 

The institute longer uses the term 
“Secret Team” term that gained 
currency the title 1973 book 
retired Air Force Colonel Fletcher 
Prouty: The Secret Team: The CIA and 
Its Allies Control the United States 
and the World. The Liberty Lobby’s 
Spotlight elaborated Prouty’s thesis, 
weaving into conspiracy theory that 
saw “dual loyalist” Jewish influence 
work U.S. foreign policy. the 
mid-1980s, number critics U.S. 
intelligence operations, including 
Prouty, Mark Lane, and Victor 
Marchetti, had adopted positions similar 
Spotlight’s. 1991, Prouty was list- 
member the Liberty Lobby’s 
Populist Action Committee, was also 
Pauline Mackey, national treasurer for 
the 1988 David Duke Populist party 
presidential campaign. Prouty’s Secret 
Team was recently republished 
Noontide Press, the book and distribu- 
tion arm the Institute for Historical 
Review, group best known for pro- 
moting the theory that the Holocaust 
essentially hoax perpetrated Jews 
benefit the state Israel. 

interesting note passing that 
Prouty was adviser for Oliver 
Stone’s JFK conspiracy-theory 
movie that sparked renewed interest 
conspiracy theories—and was the 
model for the film’s Colonel who, 
played Donald Sutherland, moves 
around Washington, D.C., warning that 
the entire military-industrial complex 
contracted the JFK hit. 

Another major source conspiracy 
theories are the LaRouchians follow- 
ers former presidential candidate 
Lyndon LaRouche, presently serving 
jail term for mail fraud and tax evasion. 
The LaRouchians are perhaps best 
known for their theory that Great 
Britain’s political leaders are basically 
puppets Jewish banking families and 
that Queen Elizabeth and others are 
league with these families control the 
smuggling drugs into the U.S. 

Back the early days the Reagan 
administration, the LaRouche informa- 


tion-gathering operation received trib- 
ute from the National Security 
Council’s senior director internation- 
affairs, Dr. Norman Bailey, who 
called “one the best private intelli- 
gence services the world.” (The 
Rouchians’ links the NSC’s staff 
were terminated after producer Pat 
Lynch exposed the relationship 
1984 segment NBC’s short-lived 
First Camera news program. LaRouche 
sued NBC, including Lynch and corre- 
spondent Mark Nykanen; free-lancer 
Dennis King; this author; and the Anti- 
Defamation League B’Nai B’Rith for 
defamation. jury ruled that character- 
izing LaRouche anti-Semite, 
“small-time Hitler,” cult-leader, and 
crook was not defamation.) 

Several journalists who published 
early Iran-contra stories say that the 
LaRouchians were important players 
the traditional Capitol press corps game 
trading tips and theories and some- 
times swapping sources and documents. 
Herb Quinde, intelligence policy 
analyst for the LaRouchians, confirms 
that and other LaRouchian investiga- 
tors were then, and are now, constant 
touch with journalists and researchers 
across the political spectrum. The 
LaRouchians’ Executive Intelligence 
Review even gets footnote 
edgement from Ben Bradlee, his 
Guts and Glory: The Rise and Fall 
Oliver North. There acknowledges 
the help E/R decoding the short- 
hand used North his notebooks. 


The largest audience for unverified con- 
spiracy theories seems listeners 
small alternative radio stations, where 
interview programs and talk shows cre- 
ate universe seldom sullied fact 
logic. Most radio conspiracy peddlers 
use standard propaganda techniques. One 
mesmerize the audience with details 
concerning various relationships among 
key villains while sliding past the fact 
that there little evidence connect- 
ing the anecdotes. Another technique 
suggest that one event follows 
another, the first event caused the sec- 
ond: CIA chief William Casey went 
Paris talk about hostages; the hostages 
were released after the election; therefore 
the deal was cut Paris. The sequence 
warrants investigation, but itself 
proves nothing. third technique 
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present affidavits proven fact rather 
than untested claims. Secret sources with 
“inside information” and “high-level” 
contacts are ubiquitous. Pyramiding 
popular: conclusions drawn from one set 
facts are later referred facts 
which another level the conspiracy 
may constructed. 

One the most popular such pro- 
grams Chuck Harder’s For the 
People, aired more than 140 and 
stations, and also short wave and 
satellite frequencies. 

The Sun Radio Network, essentially 
owned Liberty Lobby, carries pop- 
ular daily program that churns the con- 
spiracies jour: Tom Valentine’s 
Radio Free America. Midwest bureau 
chief for Spotlight, Valentine mem- 
ber the advisory board Liberty 
Lobby’s Populist Action Committee. 
According Shelly Shapiro, director 
Holocaust Survivors and Friends 
Pursuit Justice, the Sun Radio 
Network one the most significant 
sources anti-Jewish and pro-fascist 
propaganda the 

the left the spectrum, Pacifica 
Radio Network affiliates KPFA-FM 


(or heai 


The deadly force 


What tornado like 


That's why we're offering: 


San Francisco, KPFK-FM Los 
Angeles, and WBAI-FM New York 
City air long hours conspiracy-mon- 
gering discussions. Pacifica affiliates and 
scores small stations play tapes 
air interviews with cast characters 
including John Judge, David Emory, 
Sherman Skolnick, Gritz, and Craig 
Hulet (aka K.C. Depass). These 
“expeits” weave webs intricate they 
make Hitchcock plot seem like script 
for Mr. Rogers: cures for AIDS and can- 
cer are intentionally being suppressed 
government/media plot; Naval 
Intelligence secretly controls the 
the CIA arranged the Anita Hill-Clarence 
Thomas confrontation. 

Perhaps most farcical Hulet’s 
analysis the book Report from Iron 
Mountain, which presents 
secret document outlining the necessity 
for war-based economy. fact, the 
book brilliant satire the military- 
industrial complex author Leonard 
Lewin (editor Treasury 
American Political Humor). 
Nevertheless, Hulet and his audience 
regularly discuss the book were 
official document. 


tornado can only experienced. But through people can get feeling 


and understanding how survive 


worth journalist’s while try 
check claims made conspira- 
theorists? Michael Taylor the San 
Francisco Chronicle, who reported 
goings-on the Cabazon Indian reser- 
vation, says, will talk anybody, 
matter how outlandish their theory, and 
see what documentable.” Jonathan 
Marshall, the Chronicle’s economics 
editor, says that “sometimes [the 
LaRouchians] are source good leads 
their work Panama has been 
particular use.” But, adds, “given 
their history, never take [their informa- 
tion] face value.” Marshall says that 
will sometimes pursue LaRouchian 
leads, “and then own independent 
research.” the lead pays off, con- 
siders his own effort and does not 
credit the LaRouchians part, 
admits, because doing might hurt his 
credibility journalist. “If you look 
across the board cultish groups that 
says, “you find some- 
times that they have found amazing doc- 
uments that do, fact, check out. But,” 
hastens add, “documents are one 
thing, accepting their analysis simply 
not responsible.” 
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OPINION 


KIP THE 
SALAD, PASS 
THE MEAT 


ROBERT BRYANT, JR. 


When was police reporter this 
was back the there were the 
incident reports, the neat forms that 
quantified all the gory details crime 
into little blocks numbers and letters 
incident time, incident location, vic- 
tim’s name, suspect’s name. 

The biggest chunk space those 
crowded forms was always set aside for 
the narrative, the section where the 
bleary-eyed cops would put pen 
paper and simply tell the story what 
had happened, crudely, without style 
drama (sometimes without grammar). 
The narrative was favorite part. 

“Individual,” might say, “reports 
that was driving eastbound U.S. 
76, vehicle brakes failed and vehicle 
sideswiped tractor-trailer. Trailer was 
carrying cargo nuclear waste prod- 
ucts, state hazardous-response team 
was notified ASAP. Driver vehicle 
No. treated scene for what 
appeared panic attack.” 

And these might for pages! 
Just information, laid down order, 
the stuff news plopped down its 
rawest form. story being told. Did 
hear about the guy who crashed his sta- 
tion wagon into vat nuclear waste? 
Lemme tell ya. 

That’s narrative. What we’re seeing 
more and more the nation’s news- 
papers ... the essay. 

The narrative, even its rawest 
form, right off the police blotter, tells 


Robert Bryant, Jr., copy editor for 
The State newspaper Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


CHARLES WALLER 


story. Things happen particular 
order. has beginning, middle, and 
end. It’s logical the physics the 
street, the crash cause and effect. The 
essay, even when the writing crackles 
and the graphics are beautiful, only con- 
veys viewpoint, lesson. 

you look newspapers from twen- 
ty, thirty, forty years ago, they’re mostly 
narratives. Anything else was called 
feature. Then came network television, 
pumped-up local stations, and CNN. 
Narrative the old art telling the 
story, seeing the plane crash, the build- 
ing burn, the kid rescued, the athlete 


win, the fugitive captured became 
video. Television became the nation’s 


storyteller choice. What were news- 


papers left with? The essay. 

You’ve seen the oil-refinery explo- 
sion six times before breakfast (seven 
eight you count the commercials for 
the eleven o’clock news), we’ll tell 
you about how safe the oil refinery near 
your home may be, and about trends 
putting out oil fires, and about the top 
ten worst oil-refinery fires history, 
but the narrative usually gets short 
shrift. has taken the first big bite, 
and its cameras have already started 
digesting the story for us. Newspapers 
have dropped notch the food chain 
news; our teeth can’t chew the 
hard stuff well they used to. 

Narrative, this sense, the red meat 
journalism, the sinew facts inter- 
locked, the relentless march cause and 


how things happen. (Well, Officer, 
hit the brakes hard just about stood 
fact but the car wouldn’t stop, 
and next thing saw, was heading right 
for this eighteen-wheeler hauling nuclear 
waste, and then...) 

grabbed you. That’s narrative’s 
power, matter how clumsily it’s writ- 
ten, just the stiff prose police 
report potboiler novel can grab you. 

The essay different. It’s journal- 
ism’s salad, peppered with Baco-Bits 
perception, sprinkled with crunchy fact- 
oids, tossed into shredded mix and 
served with analysis crackers. The essay 


the reader’s plate. But it’s still salad. 
(State officials have noted alarming 
trend drivers’ brakes failing near 
nuclear-waste trucks, and some experts 
link the incidents general increase 
auto accidents 

Call analysis, call enterprise 
reporting, nominate for awards it’s 
essay doesn’t have the rough road 
map narrative, incident piled 
incident, running through it. Without 
that kind strong map, reporters can get 
lost and wander into kind Admiral 
Stockdale haze: Who Why 
here? What’s the story I’m telling? 

That’s the weakness essay 
it’s loose form and often lax point. 
For better worse, it’s probably the 
form journalism that’s going domi- 
nate the print media for the next few 
decades. turn the television ... 
and pass the salad. 
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BOOKS 


IMPERIOUS 
CHEERLEADER 


PIERS BRENDON 


Lord Beaverbrook was the prototypical 
press baron. created newspapers 
his own image, galvanized them 
through his personal dynamism, and 
ruled them with whim iron. 
Between the wars determined suc- 
ceed Lord Northcliffe, who had been, 
said, “infinitely the greatest figure 
the Fleet Street 1920.” 1939 his 
Daily Express, with circulation 2.3 
million, had trounced Northcliffe’s old 
flagship, the Daily Mail. Beaverbrook 
was selling more newspapers than any 
competitor. was also wielding more 
influence: Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain’s speeches sounded just 
like Express editorials. “The Lord,” 
Beaverbrook’s staff called him, had 
become the outstanding publisher his 
day. How did it? 


LORD BEAVERBROOK: LIFE 
ANNE CHISHOLM AND MICHAEL DAVIE 
ALFRED KNOPF. 589 PP. $30 


word, this accomplished biog- 
raphy confirms, peddled hope. was 
priceless commodity, especially 
Presbyterian who feared (not without 
cause, Beaverbrook’s enemies said) that 
was predestined roast hell. Born 
1879, the son Scottish minister 
who had emigrated Canada, young 
William Maxwell Aitken started 
“sky-blue drummer” life insurance 


Piers Brendon, author The Life and 
Death The Press Barons, lives 
Cambridge, England. 
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salesman. went deal bonds 
and organized huge cement merger 
which made him “Maxi-millionaire.” 
Aitken covered his tracks well but such 
evidence his new biographers have 
unearthed suggests that his fortune was 
founded swindle. certainly 
bribed Canadian journalists boom his 
commercial projects. 

1910 Aitken crossed Britain, 
where wealth brought him political 
advancement and title. chose the 
evocative name Beaverbrook, but 
still could not shake off the reputation 
being “shady financier” Lady 
Astor called him Lord “Been-a-crook.” 
1916, purchased the ailing 


Express, which became the pleasure and 
business his life. Beaverbrook 
found when serving the wartime cab- 
inets both Lloyd George and 
Churchill, Downing Street cramped his 
style. Fleet Street was free mix 
the sparkling cocktail news and 
entertainment which cheered (but did 
not inebriate) Britons for almost half 
century. 

Beaverbrook was innovator. 
employed experienced technicians like 
Ralph Blumenfeld, who had once 
worked for James Gordon Bennett, Jr. 
and found Beaverbrook quite normal. 
Like Northcliffe others, 
Beaverbrook plagiarized, especially 
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Steve Benson has been Pulitzer finalist three times. 
He's won National Headliner Award, 
Best the West first places and several 
Arizona Press Club first-place awards. Even the 
Parched Cow Skull Award for least positive 
contribution Arizona tourism 


Now brings home journalism's top prize. 
The Pulitzer. call that terrific. 


Readers Have Called Steve 
THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC 


from the New World. imported 
crosswords, picked what remained 
Arthur Brisbane’s brains, mimicked 
Henry Luce’s Timestyle, investigated 
the Chicago Tribune’s advertising 
methods. took tips from The New 
York Times, which (as Blumenfeld 
reported) flung out the win- 
dow” but permitted not “an ounce 
waste.” Beaverbrook ran the Express 
with the same combination stinginess 
and extravagance. made journalists 
re-use old envelopes but encouraged 
stylists among them cable commas 
fourpence-halfpenny each. 

All the familiar ingredients went into 
the Express and its Sunday offshoot, the 
Sunday Express, founded 1918 
produce economies scale and 
relieve Beaverbrook’s Saturday after- 
noon boredom. There were women’s 
pages and gossip columns, sports 
reports and adventure serials, seven-col- 
umn headlines and regal tidbits. 
Beaverbrook jazzed all up, applying, 
William Randolph Hearst noted, the 
“tabloid principle” the broadsheet. 
His originality lay brightening tra- 
ditional formula with new optimism and 
excitement. 

Beaverbrook telephoned dozens 
directives day his record was 147. 
prohibited gloom, initiated vendet- 
tas, transmitted scoops, and dictated 
editorials 400 words minute. 
employed the time-honored tactic 
giving two men the same job and 
watching them struggle for dominance. 
bullied and harried editors, praising, 
blaming, seducing, exploiting, reward- 
ing, sacking, and contributing what his 
fellow press magnate Lord Camrose 
called “never-ending thrust” his 
papers. The terrified inmates his 
Lubyanka” Fleet Street felt 
that they were working for benzedrine 
factory and living with earthquake. 

their well-written book, which cov- 
ers all aspects Beaverbrook’s career, 
Anne Chisholm and Michael Davie 
admirably depict the character reflected 
his newspapers. Unlike almost all their 
predecessors, they have not been person- 
ally influenced their subject, though 
Davie met him once and gives mar- 
velously vivid report the encounter. 
they represent him fairly, warts and 
all but not the style Graham 
Sutherland, whose portrait was said 
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make Beaverbrook look diseased 


toad bottled methylated spirits.” 

The authors’ research has been thor- 
ough, not comprehensive. They incor- 
porate number recent revelations, 
notably about Beaverbrook’s affairs 
with Rebecca West and Dorothy Schiff 
whom treated, did all 
women, abominably. Apart from few 
slips, Chisholm and Davie are impres- 
sively accurate. subject 
Beaverbrook’s frequently mendacious 
essays history withering analysis. 
They also disclose, significantly, that 
the photograph him with Stalin, 
which the Express printed its owner’s 
obituary edition 1964, was fake. 
fact, their book supersedes A.J.P. 
Taylor’s fine but partial study the 
standard work Beaverbrook. 

must said, however, that 
Chisholm and Davie not much 
change the accepted view the impish 
crusader who dramatically asserted the 
independence newspaperdom 
Britain. 

Beaverbrook’s great strength was his 
belief the power the press. 
Skillfully employed, declared, “it 
flaming sword which will cut through 
any political armour.” Such pretensions 
brought down him the wrath 
politicians accustomed hacks. 
Beaverbrook persisted his defiance, 
though his crusades ranged from the per- 
nicious the perverse. sooner had 
finished appeasing Hitler than 
started appeasing Stalin, whom 
described “kindly man.” His call for 
the Second Front 1942 was about 
futile call for the Second Coming. 
Beaverbrook’s campaigns for Empire 
Free Trade and against Britain’s entry 
into the European Common Market 
were equally doomed. the 1945 gen- 
eral election attacked the Labour 
party with incendiary headlines like THE 
NATIONAL SOCIALISTS thus helping 
secure their victory. Cynics said (as they 
did the Chicago Tribune) that 
cause was truly lost until was champi- 
oned the Daily Express. 

Beaverbrook certainly resembled 
Robert McCormick having but 
warped conception the press the 
fourth estate. Journalism for him was 
matter satisfying curiosity, making 
mischief, spreading propaganda, and 
wielding power. happily suppressed 


information, orchestrating the conspira- 
silence over King Edward 
liaison with Wallis Simpson and killing 
all news Winston Churchill’s stroke 
1953. hushed society scandals. 
printed Tory government lies about 
the Suez invasion 1956 rather than 
the truth reported his own foreign 
correspondent. Beaverbrook seldom 
extended the proprietorial freedom 
expression journalists even car- 
toonists. Express employees ali wrote 
for one little old reader and they felt his 
eyes “eyes like Ivan the Terrible’s,” 
said novelist William Gerhardie 
“burning along every line.” 

Yet the Express preached “freedom 
and equality opportunity for all 
men.” espoused swashbuckling pop- 
ulism and opposed “privilege any 
appealed equally all ages and classes. 
This was unique feat. Chisholm and 
Davie even seem endorse the view 
ex-journalist Lord 
Beaverbrook achieved “social revolu- 
tion,” emancipating the British from 
their old-fashioned deference intro- 
ducing transatlantic philosophy 
our still highly class-conscious and 
stratified society.” 

This nonsense. Their own book 
provides clear evidence that the crusad- 
er’s breastplate the masthead the 
Express hid corset Victorian ortho- 
doxy. The paper boasted titled bylines 
and flattered the aristocracy, however 
motheaten. was more royalist than the 
Beefeaters. Beaverbrook banned words 
like “rape” and “abortion,” permitting 
only “criminal assault” and “illegal 
operation.” His papers spread happi- 
ness, not subversion. Even 
Beaverbrook constructed air-raid 
shelter the garden his London 
house 1939, the Express kept pro- 
claiming that “There will war.” 

never forgave him. Malcolm 
Muggeridge thought that had cor- 
rupted the soul British journalism. 
This book suggests that Beaverbrook’s 
brilliant but meretricious Fleet Street 
career does not warrant quite such 
harsh verdict. did not much 
betray his calling fail see that 
had anything with the dissemina- 
tion truth. His sin was dazzle his 
readers with spangles and throw star- 
dust their eyes. 
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THE 
BLOTTER 


JERRY NACHMAN 


Police headquarters street crime 


what the Pentagon the foxhole, 
flight line, carrier deck. It’s the place 
where law enforcers fly desks. It’s where 
the brass hide and scheme and where the 
hapless and over-the-hill are kept out 
harm’s way. The street sirens and 
dying victims. Headquarters memos 
and doughnuts. Politics turns police 
headquarters into something closer 
Claudius than Hill Street Blues. 
Somewhere the confines police 


Jerry Nachman, longtime broadcast jour- 
nalist and former editor the New York 
Post, lives Santa Fe, where working 
novel about serial killer. 


Journalism Building, 
Columbia University, New York, 10027 


ADDRESS 


headquarters every decent-sized city 
room where the reporters work. 
some towns that place called The 
Shack; Chicago, like most towns, that 
room the Cop Shop. the cop shop 
the seventh floor Chicago police 
headquarters one day May 1988 
came yet another kid reporter hoping 
change the way newspapers covered 
crime. 

walking through the cop shop door 
that spring morning, Tribune reporter 
Robert Blau was reenacting cliché: the 
police beat going either some fresh- 


THE COP SHOP: TRUE CRIME 
THE STREETS CHICAGO 
ROBERT BLAU. 
ADDISON-WESLEY. 272 PP. $19.95 


faced rookie sniffing the air for whiffs 
the ghosts Winchell and Hecht 
some superannuated oldtimer await- 
ing retirement. 

The Tribune’s new guy the cop 
shop does good job taking along 
learns the ropes. envies the prac- 
ticed eye his Sun-Times competitor, 
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appreciates the work ethic the under- 
paid staffers the City News Bureau, 
and understands the burn-out those 
cop-shop colleagues who have set their 
career compasses auto-pilot. 
knows has entered the game late 
inning because his police pressroom 
1988 reveals poker games, bourbon 
bottles, displaced bodies lying about. 
generation newsie the last 
remember spittoons, scribes comas, 
and legmen who couldn’t operate type- 
writer, let alone computer terminal. 
Blau’s teacher for one and only 
one day his predecessor and does 
not love Blau. The new kid, seems, 
has aced his predecessor out 
twelve-year sinecure police head- 
quarters. The old guy was pushed into 
another journalistic purgatory: the 
overnight city desk. The press room and 
the police superstructure surrounding 
not love the parvenu Blau either. 
They believe screwed their friend. 
not good start. Awkwardness turns 
tragedy three months later. The “old 
guy” dies heart attack. was 
his mid-forties. After the funeral, the 
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wake the man’s home, colleague 
says Blau, “You must feel pretty 
weird. mean, people see you partial- 
responsible.” 

watch Blau lose his innocence and 
his j-school certainties. works the 
beat hard, learning spot the subtle clue 
unexpected address, I-think-I- 
know-that-name name that spurs him 
push beyond the bloodless shorthand 
official police language. Male, black, 
DOA, drive-by. Male, white, Hispanic, 
thirty-three, DOA, gunshot wounds, 
argument street. Charged with mur- 
der, Ortiz, Luis, age fourteen. 

learn Blau learns the universal 
truths police reporting wherever you 
may be, but especially big cities. 
wit: 

Most victims violent crimes are 
minorities, are their assailants. 

When crime victims are white and 
middle class, their plight attracts signifi- 
cantly greater coverage from the main- 
stream press. 

Most cops think most stories 
reporters are interested are crap and 
turn the extraction information into 
intellectual taffy-pull. 

Most editors think remarkably like 
cops when comes valuing crime 
story and thus must pitched like 
1940s housewives opening the door 
vacuum-cleaner salesman. 

Even murder not news ipso 
facto these days. Unless the victim 
prominent, the perpetrator noteworthy, 
the means death baroque, tag 
your toe longer ticket page 
one. (This follows awful logic. one 
definition news the odd unusual, 
note Cop Shop’s statistics homicides 
Chicago: 660; 1989 741; 
1990 851; 1991 920.) 

are losing, have already lost, 
the war drugs. 

Cops hate their commanders, 
maybe more than they hate criminals. 
Blau does good job explaining why. 

Police assigned public informa- 
tion (press) functions will actively work 
“against the media, plugging the 
flow information with nonanswers 
and foot-dragging.” Therefore ... 

Police reporters cannot succeed 
without making friends and establishing 
trust within the department. Even the 
best reporters get co-opted. The arm’s- 
length relationship you bring the cop 


1993 


shop shrinks rightly wrongly 
handshake. maybe even hug. 
They’re helping your career. You’re 
helping theirs. Blau gets this part just 
right. The press may have been the 
enemy (of the police), writes, but not 
the police reporter. 

It’s fun watching the rookie Blau 
through Stockholm Syndrome, that psy- 
chological transference wherein 
hostage (the reporter) relates and 
identifies with his captors (the cops). 
other words, falls love. How could 
not? One his sources, the chief 
detectives, ends all interviews with this 
warning: “Treat nice come 
piss your soup.” 


Blau got hooked. The kid who, 
chapter telegraphs his politics 
using “progressive” and “vigilant 
humanists” the same paragraph is, 
the end the book, cursing the Chicago 
police commanders, bowling with off- 
duty narcotics detectives, and choking 
the sight kilted, Irish cops blow- 
ing mournful skirl their bagpipes 
the funeral fallen black comrade. 

Most reporter books are lousy. 
They’re indulgent and provide 
lessons. But someone aiming 
reporter might actually learn something 
from Cop Shop. might editor, 
though they tend suffer from deficits 
reading comprehension. 
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Reality Check. 


“What seemed [for American industrial companies] like 
rabble woebegone corporate mutts revealed well 
populated with the sleek racing hounds that many compa- 
nies have turned themselves into following the trials the 
Eighties and the recession.” 

Edmund Faltermayer, Fortune, 4/19/93 


“(In 1992) U.S. exports...continued grow over (to 
$450 billion), which remarkable given Europe’s recession 
and slow growth Japan....in capital equipment the U.S. 
has $43 billion surplus, from $10 billion 1986.” 
“What’s Ahead for Business,” Forbes, 4/12/93 


“America enjoying its first productivity-led recovery for 
many decades.” The Economist, 2/13/93 


“California’s export business enjoyed solid growth 1992, 
easing the pain prolonged slump...” 
Paul Schnitt, Sacramento Bee, 4/2/93 


“When foreigners search the world for productivity, cost 
and quality, it’s the U.S.A. they see. These are driving factors 
behind BMW’s decision build plant—not Mexico, 
not Korea—but South Carolina.” 

Jerry Flint, Forbes, 1/18/93 


“Amazingly, value-added productivity [in Japan] not 
high generally believed .... Even productivity manu- 
facturing not high, although increased about times 
between 1960 and 1989. Setting 100 for Japan, the U.S. 
124, U.K. 124, Italy 118, Belgium 120 and Canada 104.” 
Katsundo Hitomi, Vol. 12, No. 1992 


helps America 


The Manufacturing Institute 
Affiliate the National Association Manufacturers 
1331 Pennsylvania Avenue, Suite 1500, North Tower 


Washington, 20004-1703 
More information? Call Denny Gulino, Vice President, at: 
202/637-3099 Fax: 202/628-3478 


APMWIDE WORLD 


OH, KAY! 


Ben Bradlee, almost alone among the top 
people The Washington Post, under- 
stood how treat Kay. “He got her 
wavelength right away because treated 
her like one the boys,” says Arnaud 
Borchgrave. used four-letter words 
all the time, and she loved it. were 
being very deferential, calling her ‘Mrs. 
Graham.’ Ben was saying, ‘Why don’t 
you fuck off?’ Ben understood that she 
wanted part this hard-bitten, 
hard-living newspaper circle.” 

The woman who had had rehearse 
saying “Merry Christmas” began pep- 
pering her conversation with more 
expletives than even Bradlee could man- 
age. The older men could never get used 
it. “She talked like truck driver,” 
says Joseph Laitin, veteran news and 
man, and later the paper’s ombuds- 
man. was taken aback.” 

Nicholas von Hoffman once wrote 
story the hairdresser Kenneth New 
York. “It turns out that this guy did 
Kay’s hair. found him very charming, 
did this light piece. Kay stopped 
the corridor and said, saw the piece 
you did [Kenneth], and liked it.’ 
Then she looked and said, ‘If you’d 
dumped him, would have cut your 
nuts off.’ There was glint her eye.” 


FROM POWER, PRIVILEGE, AND 
THE POST, CAROL FELSENTHAL. 
G.P. SONS. 511 PP. $29.95 
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THE ROOTED READER 


Some weekly news stories are best told the journalistic style, course.... 
Unjournalistically, wanted our scenes set context, visually and chronologically. 
Weather, time day, appearance demeanor the participants, the secondary sce- 
nario the room along the road, the attitudes the role-players all might 
introduced weekly’s pages root the reader firmly the center the action. 
The reader could only care read the results the local budget board’s delibera- 
tions could part the meeting audience, sense the currents and feel the 
waves. would have collaborator before found any pleasure the con- 
tentious discussion over $200 appropriation for Memorial Day festivities. 
Journalese would never it. would have given all the essential informa- 
tion, all the argument available the school board before could make his 
mind about the need for new band uniforms, what about smoking the 
johns. 


FROM THE HARD WAY: THE ODYSSEY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
ALEXANDER BROOK. BRIDGE WORKS PUBLISHING CO. 306 PP. $19.95 


BEAR TRACKS Clifford Berryman The 


Washington Post produced whimsical 


Theodore Roosevelt was godsend for 
newspaper and magazine cartoonists.... 
With his flashing teeth, thick glasses, and 
kinetic energy, seemed leap off the 
drawing board. Over the years, was 
the subject hundreds cartoons, 
which helped spread his fame even wider 
while humanizing him. One cartoon 
inspired the teddy bear. November 
1902, Roosevelt went bear hunt 
Mississippi, but game was scarce. 
Finally, bedraggled black bear about 
230 pounds was run down the dogs 
and roped after killed one them. The 
president was summoned kill the bear, 
but indignantly refused shoot the 
animal under such unsporting conditions. 


LIFFORD BERRYMAN 


CIRMAY/JUNE 1993 


cartoon based the incident, “Drawing 
the Line Mississippi.” Morris 
Michtom, Russian Jewish immigrant 
who ran toy shop Brooklyn, was 
inspired the cartoon created cud- 
dly stuffed bear for children. gave 
the president’s nickname, and the bear 
became international phenomenon. 
Michtom alleged have written the 
president for permission use his 
name, and Roosevelt said have 
replied: don’t think name will 
mean much the bear business, but 
you’re welcome use it.” 


FROM THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 
LIFE, NATHAN WILLIAM MOR- 
ROW COMPANY. 623 PP. $27.50 
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FIT PUNISHMENT 


What [Jimmy] Breslin had said the 
Newsday newsroom about Mary 
Yuh, reporter for the same paper, was 
clearly speech the intent which was 
verbally batter its target. From “yellow 
cur” “slant-eyed” what The New 
York Times demurely “an obscene 
anatomical reference....” 

that soliloquy, which will dog him 
the rest his days, Breslin also railed 
her for having the nerve send him 
computer message that called column 
his “sexist.” She had right, more 
than implied, criticize him, because 
she was inferior, more ways than one. 
She did not deserve free speech. 

what happened? Breslin was bat- 
tered with much free counterspeech 
from Ji-Yeon Mary Yuh and the Asian- 
American Journalists Association black 
and Hispanic journalist organizations 
that was overwhelmed. And suf- 
fered considerable damage ... from what 
this did his reputation 

Was that sufficient punishment for 
Jimmy Breslin? More than sufficient, 
think, but not enough for those who 
wanted the further humiliation that 
attends being suspended. And Breslin 
played right into their hands getting 
the Howard Stern radio show, where 
did indeed make light his apology 
and the hurt had caused.... That 
Breslin move allowed the brass 
Newsday appease the various groups 
that wanted Breslin suspended.... 

They, too, had missed the point. When 
you let free speech have its way when 
all sides can get their say then official 
punishment 

come back that May New 
York Times headline: BRESLIN SUSPEN- 
SION CALLED VICTORY FOR MINORITY 
JOURNALISTS. Not really. The day may 
come when some them being 
forceful journalists like Breslin will 
say write something that will inflame 
organized group. And even though 
that group will have plenty space and 
time respond, that won’t enough. 
want more punishment inflicted 
the offender. And since newspapers 
increasingly yield such pressure, the 
protesters will get what they want. 
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short answer? Health care costs drive premium increases, 


But the issue much more complex and involves both the 
cost medical services and the frequency use subscribers. 
Premiums up... 


when hospital rates 

when physician fees rise 

when more patients use medical providers' 
services use them more often 

when there proliferation expensive 
high tech medical equipment 

when physicians practice defensive medicine 
for fear malpractice suits 

when the price rises for any health care service 


Those are the problems, what about the solutions? 
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Indian survivor dies years after getting bad medicine 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


YAKIMA, Wash. woman who survived what 
believed have been the nation’s last massacre 
Indians died more than years later after being 
given the wrong medicine nursing home. 


Hayward. Calif.) 3/17/93 


Animal patent goes Ohio mouse 


re Daily New 


Correction 


letter from George Wolfe, 
published last Saturday, wrote 
concerning gay sex incidents “per 
but spelled “anum”. 
This typographical error led our 
transcription “per anus”. The 
News regrets the error and glad 
set the record straight. 


Annie Leibovitz works Ansel Adams Center 


THE WEDDING CAKE the centerpiece any nuptial celebration. Shown here: Duncan Hines’ tired wedding cake. 
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Many are left 
wondering whose 
charge 
news program. 


Study: Dead patients usually not saved 
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The NewsHerald (Willoughby, Ohio) 4/2/93 

The Des Moines 3/17/93 
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Far use 


Speaker 
that screams 
Mrs. Staebell’s Class, “Help!” Straps. 


Grade 5, Elba Central School, 
Elba, New York 


When asked students dreams for helping everyone communications policy that gives 
4,000 schools design the communicate better. What all companies the freedom help 
future, they sent their America needs now national those dreams come true. 
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